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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

A CALM, for the present at least, seems to have come over 
the perturbed politics of the Continent, The insurrection in 
Spain is suppreased, and, wonder of wonders, an amnesty has 
been proclaimed! but, as is alleged, violated as soon as 
published, which is not wonderful at all; the Emperor 
Napoleon's pacific declarations have stilled for the present 
the excitement caused by the Salzburg mecting; Austria 
is occupied with adjusting the difficult details of the 
financial arrangements between Hungary and the other 
portions of the empire; the King of Prussia commends 
questions of internal consolidation to the attention of 
the North German Parliament ; Italy has enough work upon 
her hands in bringing order out of confusion in her finances, 
and in restraining the ardent spirits among her people 
within due bounds ; and the Czar and the Sultan are inter- 
changing courtesies. Even Garibaldi has been presiding at a 
peace congress, a fact which, perhaps, is not quite so in- 
congruous as at first sight it seems, though it must be noted 
that the gallant old champion of liberty bates no jot of his 
enmity to priestly rule, and still proclaims his determination 
to wage war upon Papal domination at Rome. The realisa- 


tion of his projects and the fulfilment of his threats, however, 
are matters of the future, and do not disturb the prevailing 
calm just now. The Porte, likewise, is threatened with 
further troubles from its Christian subjects, whom Russia, it 
is said, is busy stirring up to rebellion, notwithstanding her 
seemingly peaceful and friendly attitude. But these matters 
are also atill in futuro ; and, though it is impossible to tell where 
or when a cloud may gather and a storm burst, Kurope may 
be congratulated on the existing, if only transient, serenity 
of the political sky, without inquiring too curiously as to 
future commotions, 

Indeed, Great Britain alone, of all the European Powers, 
can be said actually to have a war on hand, That 
troublesome Abyssinian business seems ag far from a 
solution as ever, The news received last week of the 
release of the captives turns out to be unfounded, or, 
at the very best, premature ; and the sounds of warlike pre- 
paration still resound in our home ports and arsenals as well 
as in India, England has had many wars, and especially 
little wars, on her hands in times past; and, although 
experience may justify the presumption that she will come 
well out of this encounter, as she has come out of others, there 
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probably never was an occasion on which she engaged in war 
with so much reluctance and with so little hope of honour or 
advantage as in this conflict with the barbarian ruler of 
Abyssinia. If we succeed in releasing the unhappy captives 
now in the hands of King Theodore or of his equally savage 
rebel subjects, it is as much as we can reasonably hope ; and 
we trust that, once out of this embroglio, our Government 
will be chary of forming any relations whatever with peoples 
or rulers of the Abyssinian type. If ‘‘ enterprising English- 
men” will mix themselves up in the affairs of savage tribes, 
they must be made to understand that in future they do so at 
their own risk and on their own responsibility, Carrying 
civilisation into barbarous regions, is, no doubt, a very com- 
mendable act ; but it must be undertaken with discretion ; 
for, if such enterprises are to be followed by the sacrifice of 
the lives of thousands of British soldiers in barren, in- 
hospitable, and pestilential wilds, the process becomes 
altogether too costly. 

We wish affairs in America wore even as satisfactory an 
appearance as they seem to do in Europe, uncertain as the 
continuance of peace may be with us. War atill rages, though 
somewhat languidly, on the River Plate, Chili and Peru are 
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in expectation of a renewal of the aggressions of Spain, 
though it is possible that internal troubles may induce Queen 
Isabella's Ministers to hold their hand for atime, Mexico is 
yet in an unsettled condition, and it is impossible to guess 
what may be the future of that unhappy land, In the United 
States themselves affairs are in a far from promising condition 
The reconstruction of the South progresses in a somewhat 
crablike fashion—that is, backward, The dicta of military com- 
manders are almost the only laws known in the late seceding 
States ; the blacks and the whites are continually coming 
into collision, riots and fights being ordinary everyday 
occurrences ; and all this while the Executive and the Legis- 
lature are at direct loggerheads, President Johnson labours 
to undo the acts of Congress or to make them of none effect, and 
every act of his is carped at and denounced by his opponents. 
Nor are political questions the only ones that distract the Union, 
Even in the North social troubles are rampant. The labour ques- 
tion is there, as here, a source of irritation and enmity be- 
tween man and man, Strikes are everywhere the order of 
the day ; and now that the negro has been freed, white men 
protest against his coming into competition with them in the 
labour market. They clamour, too, for higher wages, for 
shorter hours of work, and for the exclusion of European as 
well as black competitors for ashare of the wage-paying fund. 
The people of the States have likewise a “little war” on their 
hands, They are carrying on a vexatious, expensive, and 
bloody, as well as inglorious, conflict with the Indians of 
Nevada, Nebraska, and other remote regions of their terri- 
tory ; and have no prospect of peace in that quarter till they 
have, in the language of General Jackson, “improved the 
natives off the face of the earth "—thatis, utterly annihilated 
them ; a work which, though effective in the end, is at once 
tedious, costly, and ungrateful in the performance. On the 
whole, the New World is as full of troubles, and even more 80, 
than the Old. 

Turning to affairs at home, we find that another sad page 
in our social history is being unfolded. Sheffield no longer 
stands alone as the theatre of trades-union outrages. Man- 
chester bids fair to dispute with the Yorkshire town the bad 
pre-eminence it had attained in this respect, The officials of 
the bricklayers’ and brickmakers’ unions of Manchester, 
Stockport, and Ashton have not yet confessed to the full 
measure of atrocity attained in Sheffield ; they have not yet 
owned to the perpetration of murder, except in one instance— 
that of the policeman Jump, who was shot in an encounter 
with a party of outrage-committers; but their deeds come 
after those of Broadhead, Crookes, and Hallam “ indifferently 
well.” They have had their cases of “bottling"—that is, 
throwing bottles filled with combustibles and slugs through 
the windows of obnoxious individuals ; they have performed 
the doughty deed of assaulting inoffensive persons (in one 
case an old man of eighty) when they had the advantage of 
numbers and arms on their side; they have hamstrung 
horses, destroyed bricks by thousands, and burned work- 
sheds and implements galore, And all upon very slight occa- 
sion, the crime of the victims generally being non-unionism, 
or the employment of non-unionists, To assert the rights of 
free labour is an offence punishable in Manchester and its 
neighbourhood by maiming of person and destruction of 
goods. Nor is it always the offender that suffers, A system 
of vicarious punishment is practised, Does a workman incur 
the enmity of the unions, and his employer refuse to discharge 
him, a strike follows, fines are imposed, and the master is 
called upon to pay both the fines and the loss entailed by the 
strike. If he declines to submit to this code of ethics, his 
property is destroyed, his dwelling is “bottled,” and his 
person is in danger, Of a truth, Sheffield was not much worse 
than this ; and the excuse of ignorance of the doings of officials 
pleaded in behalf of the members of unions in Sheffield does 
not hold good in Lancashire, for these deeds are confessed to 
have been resolved upon at meetings where from 150 to 300 
unionists were present, The investigation as yet only affects 
the brickmakers and bricklayers; but there are, probably, 
further—and worse—revelations to come, 


FATAL COLLISION ON THE THAMES. 

A COLLISION of a very fearful character occurred on the River 
‘Thames, on the evening of Friday, the 6th inst., between the Metis 
steamer, belonging to the Woolwich Steam-packet Company, with 
a number of excursionists on board, and the Wentworth iron screw- 
collier, outward bound, unhappily resulting in the former vessel being 
cut in two and the loss of several lives, 

The Metis was a small vessel, not above 100 tons register. She 
left Gravesend, between five and six o'clock, with about seventy pas- 

3 on board, and reached Shell Point, on the Kent shore, op; 
site Barking, about a quarter to seven o'clock. It was just getting 
dusk ; and, though lights had not been fixed, the master 
Spenceley, was on ridge between the paddle-boxes, and some o} 
the passengers were dancing to the playing of the band, The 
ateamer was making towards the shore near Shell Point, and it was 
while she was on this track that the collier-steamer, which had 
rounacd the point, was observed bearing down the south of the 
channel, It was half flood tide, and the speed of the 
Wentworth, which was in ballast, was than was calculated 
upon. The cmsequence was that the Wentworth ran into the Metis 
on the starboar’ side, just clear of her funnel, and with such force 
as to bury the whole of her bows in the hull of the Metis, 
Indeed, she appears to have gone completely through it, for the 
after part of the saloon cabin immediately separated and disappeared, 
while the fore part was c'tiven by the Wentworth up on to the shore 
near the point, The scene was appalling, There were many pas- 
sengers standing on the after part of the vessel, several of them 
being ladies and children, and’ all went down with that portion 
of the wreck. A seaman who.had charge of the wheel at 
the time went down also, and perished. His body was recovered 
It fortunately happened that there were other 
hese at once lowered their boats 


drowning. 

fishing-boats 
after part of the vessel 
This enabled the boats’ 
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sengers out of the skylight opening, and two children ; the latter 
sine dead, and tae the consguard station, the officers of 
which afforded temporary accommodation to the distressed female 
passengers. Happily ior the remainder of the passengers who 
were in the fore part of the vessel, it was driven so close into 
the land as to enable them to jump ashore. Many fell 
overboard in the attempt, but only in shallow water. The captain 
was thrown off the bridge by the concussion, and broke his right 
arm, The escape of pe ls § the steward, and that of his wife 
was very singular, Redwood says: “I was at the bar of the saloon 
cabin adjusting some glasses, and my wife was seated in the cabin 
close to the door, partaking of a cup of tea, 1am not positive how 
many passengers were in the cabin at the time, but think there 
might have been eight or nine, I had previously served twelve 
passengers with tea; they were chiefly ladies, There was also an 
elderly female, who seemed to be a nurse ; she had two or three little 
girls with her, I remember also seeing & gentleman come down 
into the cabin; he went to the extreme after part of the cabin, 
where he reclined on the settee. It was not dark; they had not 
even the cabin lamps alight. The first thing that attracted my 
notice was a cort of scufiing on deck ; it was just overhead, where 
the life-boat is hung in the davits, and 1 thought at the moment that 
some one had fallen overboard. But directly afterwards there 
was a terrific crash, and in an instant the whole of the opposite side of 
the cabin burst in upon us, and at the same time I found myself up to 
my middle in water. I made a spring at the rails of the companion- 
stairs tojointhedeck. The rails, however, came away in my grasp, and 
I found myself floating among a quantity of pieces of wreck. This 
was in the cabin, which, in a minute or two, seemed to give way 
trom under me, In struggling I rose to the surface and found my- 
self under the bows of a large iron steamer, which had run into the 
Metis, I had previously made one or two efforts to lay hold of my 
wife, but failed. While I was floating on some pieces of wreck I 
saw @ woman’s hand just above the water close to where I was, I 
got hold of it, and found it was my wife's. She was nearly insen- 
sible from drowning. We were both afterwards dragged into a boat 
and saved,” 

Three persons were drowned, two children, passengers, and one of 
the crew; and Sergeant Barry, of the metropolitan police, has since 
died from the shock which he sustained in the collision, Some of 
the passengers aver that they saw several persons swept away by 
_— before the boats were got out, and are confident that they 
P Both these vessels, it would seem, are truly unfortunate, as the 
mate of the Metis was picked up off the Thames Tunnel, drowned, 
last week, and about four years ago she met with a similar accident 
off Erith Gardens, when six lives were lost, The Wentworth also 
ran into another vessel higher up the river three months ago, and 
caused the death of four persons, 


THE INQUEST, 

On Tuesday the Coroner’s inquiry was opened at Plumstead 
respecting the fearful collision in the Thames between the excursion- 
steamer Metis and the ecrew-collier Wentworth, by which at least 
four lives were actually lost and the lives of a great number of per- 
sons were placed in great jeopardy. Mr. Carttar, the Coroner for 
Kent, held the inquiry, which was opened upon the bodies of the 
two children drowned in the cabin of the Metis, the body of the man 
who was at the wheel of the Metis not having then been recovered, 
and the body of the other sufferer, the police-sergeant Barry, lying 
in Middlesex, 

Celia Barry, the mother of one of the deceased children, and the wife of 
Sergeant Barry, who died from the effects of the injuries he received during 
the collision, was the first witness called. She identified one of the children 
drowned as her infant, aged nine months, and named Richard Barry. In 
answer to further questions, she deposed :—I was on board the Metis on 
Friday, when the accident occurred. My child was at the breast, and 
my husband was sitting by my side in the saloon cabin, when suddenly 
there arose a trampling of feet above on deck, and we heard that a man 
was overboard, My husband went on deck, saying to me, * You sit still.” 
He rushed towards the cabin stairs, and I followed him, The next instant 
a crash came, the cabin was filled with water, and my baby was swept from 
my breast. 1 turned to see if I could see him, and I could not. There were 
several ladies, I broke a window and got partly through the skylight, 
when a man told me I must go back and come up a larger opening, where 
he pulled me out, There was no shouting before the cry of “‘ A man over- 
board’” and no previous warning. My husband was got out of the cabin 
after, and we were both taken on board the Coastguard vessel, where we 
stopped all night, and on Saturday we returned home to Cubitt-town. My 
husband died on Monday. 

Mr. John Lecouteur Doré, a master mariner, deposed as follows :—I was a 
passenger on board the Metis at the time this accident occurred, and being 
on deck I saw the circumstances under which it occurred. The Metis was 
coming up the river, and was at a point called Margaretness, on the south 
shore, just opposite to Barking Creek. The tide was high, and had just 
turned, or was turning down, and I was on the aft deck, when I saw, some 
three or four ship's lengths from us, the screw-collier bearing down upon us. 
I looked up to the captain of the Metis, who was on the bridge, and I saw 
him waving his hand as though he was signaling to some one on the Went- 
worth to keep off. The screw was then on our starboard bow, and I believe 
the signs the captain of the Metis was making were for the Wentworth to 
starboard her helm to clear us. I saw there would be a collision, 
and I walked forward with my wife to see what part would be 
struck, and directly after the Wentworth struck the Metis about the 
companion-way on the starboard side. The Metis, which was close 
in shore, then ran aground, and I assisted in getting the passengers 
of the steamer ashore. The collier was brought to, after the accident, and 
lay by. I heard no orders given on the Metis previous to the collision. 
There was no calling, that I noticed, for the Metis to stop. I saw there was 
danger, and immediate danger; and all my attention was engrossed as to 
seeing what I should do, my wife being with me. At the time it was full 
daylight, and there was no need of lights, Before the collision, there was 
no previous shouting or alarm from either vessel that I saw or noticed, and 
directly after we were run aground, the Metis being only some fifty or sixty 
yards from the ground when the collision took place. The screw was not 
coming down at full speed; but she was coming down at great speed, and 
she came with full force against us. I do not know anything about this 
river navigation, so I cannot say who was in fault; but I fancy the 
Wentworth ought to have starboarded, for if we had ported we should have 
been cut amidships, and all lives would moet probably have been lost. The 
captain of the Metis was on the bridge all the time 1 noticed him, and he 
appeared to be doing his duty all the way, I had not spoken to him. I 
heard him talking to some one else, and he was sober. The reason the Metis 
kept in was to avoid the down tide, and the collier, ranning down, ought to 
have come in mid-channel, a the tide was favourable to her. When we first 
saw the screw she was coming round the point, and then she was 200 or 300 
yards off, and she had plenty of time to avoid us, I did not see anyone on 
board the Wentworth. She was very high in the water, and from where I 
was I could not see her deck. When I first saw her she was on our starboard 
bow. She afterwards came on our port. My impression is she starboarded 
her helm, but too late to avoid the collision; and I don’t think she noticed 
us until too late to avoid the collision. I think she had then starboarded, 
or she would from her position have struck us about the engines amidships. 
I did not notice anything else in the stream as a reason why she came in so 
close, and I do not think it was possible for her to have found room to pass 
inside the Metis, 1 should not have liked to attempt it if I had been master. 
In my opinion we should all have been lost if the Metis had ported, In my 
opinion the captain of the Metis did all he could to avoid the collision. 

The Coroner—What did he do? 

Witness—Well, he was at his duty, and he waved his hand to those on 
board, In my opinion the Wentworth should have sheered off. The witness 
further said the collier had so much way on that she was no sooner seen than 
she ran into them. 


The inquiry was adjourned. 


Mr. KEYWORTH'S STATUE OF ANDREW MARVELL.—Mr, William Day 
Keyworth, jun., of Lower Belgrave-place, has just completed a statue of 
Andrew Marvell, which, with a view to its erection in the new Townhall, 
Mr. J. Widship intends to present to the Corporation of Kingston-on-Hull, 
ihe birthplace of Milton's illustrious secretary, The statue, which is 7 ft, 
high, and of Sicilian marble, represents the patriot at the moment when he 
taay be presumed to be rejecting the bribe ‘offered to him by Lord Danby on 
vehalf of the King. There is in the face a gentle dignity characteristic of 
the man, and the action of the left hand is expressively significant of 
courteous but inexorable refusal. The sculptor’s authority for the features 
1s the portrait of Andrew Marvell in the British Museum, which pictures a 
fine handsome man, in the prime of life, with broad massive brow, mild 
pensive eyes, a well-cut mouth, ashort moustache, and a general ex 
of countenance equally indicative ef benignity and firmness. This statue is 
cf simple design, but accurate in execution and manly and spirited in its 

eneral effect, It would, perhaps, be well to tnsoribe upon the pedestal 
ell’s own words in rejecting the proffered bounty, “It is not in his 
Majesty's power to serve me, 
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Soretqgn Jutelligence, 


FRANCE. 

The explanations given by the French Governmeut ia tie cire 
which lately emanated from the Marquis de Moustier sete ie 
the Salzburg conferences seem to have been accepted in the ‘best 
possible spirit by the Prussian Cabinet, which, following the French 
example, replies by a note to its diplomatic agent in a manner that 
must tend to remove any remainder of perturbation or disquietude 
that may yet exist in certain political circles, 

The Patrie denies the ramours which have been current of ap. 
proaching Ministerial changes, as likewise the report that th 
Government had renounced the intention of convokiug the Chambers 
for November next. ; 

SPAIN. 


The reopening of the Cortes is announced to be held on Oct. 11 

A Royal decree has been issued commuting the punishment of 
the participators in the recent insurrection from death to penal ser- 
vitude. As to the clemency of the Government, however, the Paris 
correspondent of the 7%mes tells a very different story. He says :— 

The Spanish Government is in full career of reprisals. Pezuela published 
amnesty unlimited as one means of putting an end to the insurrection « 
Narvaez, unfettered by the pledges of his lieutenant, arrests the amnestied 
by the thousand, and ships them off to the distant Philippinesor to pestilential 
Fernando Po, My information, which is derived in great part from a friend of 
the present Government, is to the effect that 700 or 800 prisoners have already 
been shipped from Catalonia. Among them are alcaldes, or mayors 
of towns, and members of the Moderate party, and the friends of 
some of these persons have exerted themselves to get them sent to 
the Canaries or to some reasonably healthy place, but their entreaties 
have been in vain, The reason is obvious; in a few months 
a large portion of those now sent will have perished from the effects 
of climate, and it will be so many enemies the less for Narvaez and his 
gang, and so many the fewer to feed. A curious phenomenon, a novelty in 
the history of constitutional governments, has produced itself on this occa- 
sion. Narvaez and Gonzales Bravo, it appears, desire to send 8000 or 10,00) 
persons to the colonies in consequence of the late abortive attempt, but ‘the 
Minister of Finance protests. He has already disbursed some ten millions 
or twelve millions of reals for the conveyance of the exiles, but that is a 
mere trifle compared to what is required to carry out the humane intentions 
of his colleagues, and he declares he has no more to give. The cost of con- 
veying prisoners to the Philippines is extremely heavy, even in the cheapest 
way and on board Government vessels, and money is anything but abundant 
in Spanish Government chests, So that, strange to say, if Narvaez does not 
succeed in ridding Spain of the full number of those he desires to transport 
the rest will owe their safety to the penury of the Treasury, which thwarts 
his design when no consideration of mercy or clemency would ayail. 


SCHLESWIC-HOLSTEIN. 

Herr Theodore Reincke, formerly Vice-President of the Holstein 
Estates, and a most zealous advocate of the claims of the Prince of 
Augustenburg, has been summoned to Berlin by the Prussian Govern- 
ment as one of the Schleswig-Hclstein notables with whom it wishes 
to confer on questions relating to the duchies, 

Among the twenty Schleswig-Holstein notables who have been 
summoned to Berlin ten are supporters of the present Government, 
eight were formerly prominent supporters of the Augustenburg 
claims, and the remaining two (Herr Kriiger, from Bestoft, and Herr 
Diener, from Tondern) are Danes, from North Schleswig, favourable 
to reunion with Denmark, 


‘ AUSTRIA. 

Austria and Hungary have not yet settled their financial arrange- 
ments, and the matter seems likely to give a good deal of trouble, 
It is stated that the Austrian Finance Minister has resigned in con- 
sequence of the difficulties attendant on this matter, Tne Emperor 
and Baron von Beust are going to take the matter in hand, The 
Vienna Wanderer says that “a Ministerial Council on the subject 
of the deliberations of the Austro-Hungarian Conference was held 
on Tuesday, under the presidency of the Emperor. The Ministry 
pointed out the necessity for a speedy extinction of the deficit and 
the re-establishment of the balance between the revenue and ex- 
penditure. The Hungarian proposal to contribute 30,000,000 fl. to- 
wards the public debt was rejected, and it was resolved—tirst, to effect 
the unification of the debt ; secondly, to strike out of the budget the 
amounte hitherto required for the maintenance of the Sinking Fand ; 
and, thirdly, to establish a separate budget for the payment of the 
interest on the public debt. Both the Austrian and Hungarian 
Finance Ministers were then charged with working out the details 
and preparing for the execution of measures with the above object.” 

The Minister of Public Works, Count Miko, has published a plan 
for a net of railroads all over Hungary and its dependencies, Buda 
Pesth will be the centre of the system. The new main lines are to 
Transylvania, to Galicia, and to Fiume; and there are besides 
twenty-two branch lines and lines of connection between the dif- 
ferent existing and proposed main lines, It appears that a canal 
is also projected to connect the Danube and the Theiss, and that its 
execution will be undertaken by the newly-formed Hungarian 
Credit Bank. The Danube and the Theiss run parallel with each 
other at a distance of sixty miles for about 200 miles (English) ; 
and the only wonder is, that they have not been connected with each 
other by canals long since. 

At a con of schoolmasters held in Vienna resolutions were 
adopted in favour of perfect liberty of education and the suppression 
of ecclesiastical supervision. The absolute separation of the 
school and the Church was proclaimed as a principle which should 
be upheld by the State. M. Lederer, of Pesth, proposed to substi- 
tute for the old system of the German pedagogues, which comprised 
the catechism, arithmetic, and writing, the following :—The science 
of God, the science of the world, and the knowledge of languages, 


: TURKEY. 

Advices from Constantinople refer to negotiations having taken 
place between the Ministers of the Porte and the Russian Ambas- 
sador on the subject of Crete, which resulted in the refusal of the 
former to cede the island to Greece, It is said, however that the 
Ottoman Government has promised to grant an autonomous admi- 
nistration to the Cretans, Ar act of great barbarity is telegraphed 
from Marseilles as having been perpetrated by the commander of a 
Turkish man-of-war on the coast of Crete, he statement is that, 
after hoisting a French flag, and so attracting a large number of the 
inhabitants to the shore, the Turk opened fire upon them, killing 
among them seven women and girls and one boy, and wounding 
several other persons, 

Matters are said to be looking very serious in the East, The 
Christian populations under the Turkish rule are in a state of great 
ferment. Any day there may be an insurrection on a wide scale, 
Turkey sees the danger, and is massing troops on the frontiers of the 
Principalities. Meantime the Russian General Ignatieff is having 
private audiences of the Sultan, 


; THE UNITED STATES. 

By advices from New York of the 3ist ult. we learn that no 
further administrative changes beyond those already known were 
contemplated for the present, General Grant, it is said, has asked 
to be relieved from participating in the Cabinet Councils on any 
other subjects than those of a military character, deeming it 
im that the head of the army should mix himself up with 
political discussions, 

It is authoritatively reported that a recent protracted interview 
between General Grant and President Johnson was friendly. 
General Grant maintained that he alone, under the Reconstruction 
Act, had power to remove the district commanders; but finally ac- 
knowledged as paramount the President's superviso: wer and 
authority as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. General 
Grant asked permission to withdraw his letter of protest, and the 
President assented, 
<a ap ye ral ne party had —_, elections in the State of 

majority; whi in 
visbeelows in Cones jority ; le the Democrats had bee 

A desperate fight had occurred in Washington, Tennessee, between 
the whites and blacks, the latter being aided by the White nas Se 
Leaguers, A number of persons were wounded. A further dis- 
turbance was feared, Some negroes at Richmond assaulted a body 
of policemen, and a riot was apprehended 
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- MEXICO. 


Reports from Mexico state that a banquet had been given to 
Juarez in the capitel. He took that opportunity of calling upon his 
countrymen to imitate the clemency and moderation shown by the 
United States in the hour of victory. The sentence of death passed 
on Prince Salm-Salm has been commuted to seven years’ imprison- 
ment. Ex-President Santa Anna is to be tried by court-martial ; 


nd Lozada has abandoned all opposition to the government of 
e Romish priests seem to be regarded with peculiar anti- 
the dominant party, if we may judge from the fact that all 
the Rio Grande into Mexico are ordered for arrest. 


Juarez. 
pathy by 
who cross 


OPENING OF THE NORTH GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 


Tue North German Parliament was opened on Tuesday by the 
King of Prussia, who delivered the following speech from the 


throne :— , 
Illustrious, noble, and honoured Gentlemen of the Parliament of the 


North German Confederation,—At the close of the first Parliament of the 
North German Confederation I was able to express my confidence that the 
ular representative Assemblies of the several federal States would not 
rehiee their Constitutional recognition of that which the Parliament had 
pi ited in unison with the different Governments. It affords me great 
creat’ tion to find that I was not deceived in that confidence. ‘The Con- 
<titntion of the North German Confederation has, in a Constitutional 
spanner, become law in all the federal States. The Federal Council has 
a tered ‘upon its functions, and to-day I herewith, with joyful confidence, 
tid welcome, in my name and in the name of my illustrious allies, to the 
Aca Parliament assembled on the basis of the Federal Consti- 
tution. Immediately after the promulgation of the Federal Con- 
<titution an important step was taken towards regulating the 
national relations of the Confederation with the States of South Germany. 
The German sentiments of the allied Governments have created for the 
yollverein a new basis corresponding with the altered circumstances ; and a 
treaty concluded on that account, and approved by the Federal Council, will 
be laid before you. The Budget of the Confederation will form a pro- 
minent subject for your deliberations. The careful limitation of the ex- 
penditure to absolute requirements will permit of nearly three fourths of it 
heing defrayed by the Confederation’s own revenues, and a careful estimate 
of these revenues warrants the belief that the estimated contributions of the 
ceveral federal States will fully suffice to cover the whole expenditure. 
Tulls have been laid before the Federal Council, and others are intended, the 
obiect of which is the settlement of such matters in the domain of federal 
legislation as the present time permits of and requires, A Jaw will 
be introduced upon freedom of settlement which is meant to prepare 
the further development of the common right of nationality founded 
by the Constitution. A biil upon liability to military service will be laid 
before you with the object of making this common right of nationality apply 
to the army, and, at the same time, with the object of collecting in a 
manner easily to be surveyed the provisions which are contained in the 
Constitution, partly in a distinct form and partly by reference to Prussian 
legislation on liability to military service, A bill upon the passport system 
aims at doing away with antiquated restrictions upon intercourse, and at 
forming the basis of an agreement between the Confederation and the South 
German States corresponding with the national interests. A law upon 
weights and measures will be brought forward with the view of regulating 
the weights and measures of the Confederation on a common principle and 
in a way required by national intercourse. The position of the post as a 
federal institution renders legislative arrangements necessary on the 
subject of the postal system generally and the postal tariff. The establish- 
ment of federal consulates requires a legal determination of the rights and 
duties connected with the exercise of the office of consul. The unity of the 
mercantile marine requires a basis in the shape of alaw upon the nationality 
of trading ships. I hope that these laws, which denote a first but decisive 
step towards the completion of the Federal Constitution, will meet with 
your and the Federal Council's approval. The deliberations from which 
proceeded the Federal Constitution were guided by the conviction that the 
great task of the Confederation could only be accomplished by accom- 
modating, through reciprocal advances, special interests to those of a more 
general and national character. This same conviction has found expression 
in the discussions of the Federal Council, and will, I confidently believe, 
form the basis of your deliberations, With this thought, honoured gentle- 
men, direct your efforts to the completion of the work founded by the 
Federal Constitution, It is a work of peace to which you are called, and I 
trust that, with God’s blessing, the Fatherland will enjoy in peace the fruits 


of your labour. 


CARIBALDI IN CENEVA. 

Tuk correspondent of the Siéc/e describes the appearance of Geneva 
on the arrival of Garibaldi, as follows :— 

I have seen immense crowds in Paris, but I never saw such a concourse 
of people as were assembled before the railway station in the Rue de Mont 
Blane and along the quay. I have more than once seen examples of popular 
enthusiasm in Paris; but I never saw anything like the enthusiasm which 
was manifested yesterday by the population of Geneva, increased as it was 
by the inhabitants of the surrounding country. All the large and wealthy 
houses and hotels in the Rue du Mont Blanc were decorated, and elegantly - 
dressed ladies filled the windows, displaying as much enthusiasm as the 
people in the street. Mont Blanc itself seemed to wish to participate in the 
ovation, All the morning the Giant of the Alps was covered with mist, but 
as the cortége debouched from the railway station the sun broke forth and 
radiated his lofty head with a warm and rosy colour. 


The correspondent of the Temps says :— 

The General appeared. We all recognised him at once, though we never 
saw him before. That mild and captivating countenance, those blue eyes 
fullof tender light, that long blonde beard now turning grey, were all 
familiar to us. When I saw him I thought I recognised in him one whom 
I knew formerly, and near whom I lived on terms of filial friendship. Iam 
not ashamed to confess that my eyes filled with tears, and that a nervous 
emotion took possession of my whole being. Garibaldi wore the red shirt, 
over which was a striped grey and black cloak. THe had a stick, on which 
he leaned, and he looked like one of the patriarchs in biblical painting. 
When he appeared, cries of ‘ Vive Garibaldi!” ‘* Vive le Général!” “ Vive 
l'Italie!’’ * Vive la Liberté!" ‘* Vive la Repnblique”—(it is very constitu- 
tional to raise this cry in the canton of Vaud)—burst forth from the people. 
When he got into the carriage some persons shouted “ Vive Rome! ts The 
sound caught him, and he rose, replying with the words, ‘* Vive Genéve, la 
Rome de l’intelligence!”’ 

Arrived at his hotel, he made a speech, of which the following are the 
most interesting passages :—‘t This is not the first time that I am under a 
debt of gratitude to Geneva for the reception which has been given to mein 
free Helvetia. In 1848, when we were proscribed and driven from our 
country by the tyrants, it was here on this sacred soil that we found an 
asylum. Iam here to-day for a different reason. You have invited the 
representatives of the democracy of the world to assemble here. It is 
befitting the countrymen ef Rousseau and the descendants of Tell to give 
such an invitation. The reception which you have given me perhaps makes 
me too bold. Perhaps you think Garibaldi is impertinent in giving his 
counsels (*No, no; never!’). But I am in the land of liberty, and if I hesi- 
tated to speak the truth I should deem it a sacrilege. Geneva had long ago 
the boldness to attack in front that pestilential institution culled the 
Papacy (Loud and prolonged cheers). You are justly proud of having been 
the first to shake Papal Rome, that centre of idolatry and corruption ; you 
have given the first blow to the monster. I ask you to strike it down. Italy 
is behind your noble country—she has endured three hundred years of 
slavery which you have not known, It is, therefore, for us to go to Rome ; 
and we shall go soon, But I reckon on you to support us in our work, which 
is yours also. Have I been indiscreet ? (‘ No, no’). 

The Peace Congress continued its sittings on Tuesday. The 
speeches were of an eminently democratic nature, and at the close 
of one of the most pronounced of them Garibaldi embraced the 
speaker. M, Fazy, the Swiss democratic leader, has, for some unex- 
plained reason, resigned his office of vice-president. On Tuesday 
Garibaldi visited the Polish General Bossak. He made a farewell 
speech in the evening, and left for Italy on Wednesday morning. 

A long and stormy sitting of the International Peace Congress 
was held on Wednesday, at which M. Dupasquier repronched the 
assembly, attacking religion and criticising the American Republic. 

On Thursday, the congress was dissolved by the Radical party, 
end the room in which the members met has been cleared. The 


president has drawn up a protest. 


Tue DuBLIN EXHIBITION PALACE AND WINTER GARDEN.—The 
‘oom of the Dublin Exhibition Palace and Winter Garden, which was so 
wepicionsly inaugurated and gave promise of a long and brilliant career, 
hae been finally pronounced. After a miserable struggle it is obliged to 
succumb beneath the weight of its embarrassments, and the auctioneer s 
hammer will give it the finishing stroke. Various circumstances, some un- 
controliable, others which might have been avoided, have contributed to 
this result. The chief causes may be briefly summed up. The company 
started with insufficient capital, the monetary crisis aggravated their dif- 
ficultiee, the management was not always judicious, and could not afford to 
be as liberal as an exacting public expected, and the citizens, though always 
proud of it, and sometimes pleased at the efforts of the company to entertain 
them, evinced but little disposition to give it permanent support. Its fate 
is not very encouraging to rs in magnificent efforts for popular 
recreation in Dublin. 


THE HARVEST. 

Mn, James SAUNDERSON, whose reports on the crops have for 
several years past been held in high esteem, thus writes concerning 
the yield and prospects of 1867 :— 

“The wheat crop, which supplies the chief bread food of this 
country, is unequal, and varies more, as the formation on which it 
grows varies, than ever I remember. Indeed, in not a few 
instances the character of the crop unmistakably marks where one 
formation ends and another begins. On the red marl, one of the 
best wheat-producing soils, of Northamptonshire, parts of Leicester- 
shire, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Lincolnshire, the wheat 
crop is undoubtedly deficient in plants. This description ef soil, if 
not limed, solidifies or runs together in spring, after heavy rains or 
snowfalls, and thus prevents the proper tillering of the plants. The 
spring rains, by softening the land and thus liberating the soil-bound 
plant, proved a great boon to such soils, and have doubtless in- 
fluenced their yield. ‘The deficiency of plants is partly met by un- 
usually long eara, closely set with plump grain, and it is solely to 
the circumstance of the thinnest of the plants that the yield of the 
soil referred to is under average. There are doubtless many fair 
crops on the red marl, and I may mention that | walked through 
120 acres of wheat on the well-managed and high-conditioned farm 
of Mr. Clare, Twycross, Atherstone, the yield of which would 
average five quarters per acre, Mr. Clare sowed in autumn a 
bushel and a quarter per acre. The crop was rather thin on the 
ground, but the heads were remarkably large and well formed. 

“On the strong marls of the west part of Worcestershire, the 
red sandstone clays of Staffordshire and Herefordshire, the weald 
clay of Kent, the London clay of Essex, and the loams of Norfolk 
and Suffolk the wheat plants are very slightly deficient in quantity, 
and in general the ears are an average size. The bulkiest crops I 
have seen are in East Kent and South Essex. On the alluvial soil 
which skirts the banks of the Thames, from Barking to Rochford, 
in the last-named county, I have walked through not a few fields 
which yielded straw sufficient to carry seven quarters per acre, In 
West Worcestershire the crop is remarkably fine, being bulky and 
clean in straw, long in ear, and closely set with plump and bright- 
tinged grain. I may especially mention the crop of 220 acres on 
the highly-cultivated farm of Mr. Randall, Chadbury, Evesham. 
he average yield of the area referred to will exceed five quarters, 
while the yield of several fields cannot be short of six quarters per 
acre. One field of thirty acres is worthy of mention; being inac- 
cessible to the dung-cart, it has not been farm-yard manured for 
twenty-eight years, yet during that time it has yielded fourteen crops 
of wheat, and the yield of the crop just reaped will exceed five 
quarters per acre. 

“On light soils—chalk, gravel, sandy loam, and carboniferous 
grit—the wheat crop is over average. I was lately through a field 
of wheat growing on a light chalk in Berks, the yield of which would 
not be short of six quarters per acre; the average yielding of the 
field is not more than three quarters per acre. For several years 
these soils have produced poor crops, notwithstanding that their 
manurial condition, from the recent extension of sheep husbandry, 
has been greatly increased ; but now, with a favourable season, the 
full development of their resources is apparent in the production of 
unusually bulky crops. Indeed, on someof the best wheat-producing 
soils, wheat, as already stated, is under average, while on the lightest- 
yielding soils it is over average. 

“Rust, commonly called blight, is more widespread than is gene- 
rally supposed, and in several districts has considerably lessened the 
yield and deteriorated the quality of wheat. I have witnessed its 
ravages on the west part of Salisbury-plain, on the Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire, and Buckinghamshire downs, and on a field of sixty 
acres in Essex, the produce of which is almost valueless, The 
disease is readily recognised by the presence of parasitical fungi, like 
red dust, on the stems, which prevent the free circulation of the 
plant juice, and thereby suddenly arrest the expansion of the kernels 
and produce half-developed seeds, A rust-diseased area virtually 
means a like acreage subtracted from the area under wheat, as its 
produce is unfit for bread food. This circumstance of disease alone 
has converted an over-average crop into an under-average. 

“The barley crop is generally good, and, on the whole, remark- 
ably equal. In Norfolk, a great barley-producing county, it is 
rather deficient in bulk, and the ears are short, doubtless caused by 
the easterly May winds. In general the straw is rather short, but 
the plants are close in the ground, while the ears are long and 
closely set. In several fields in the south of England and in Scot- 
land { have pulled ears of two-rowed barley with the unusual num- 
ber of thirty-six grains. A large area of barley has been carried in 
capital condition, The samples are indifferent on soft eoils, being 
somewhat husky and shrivelled ; but where the crops were standing 
the quality is moderately good. 

“'Vhe oat crop—barring in the counties of Cumberland and West- 
morland—is singularly good, In the south, especially, the yield is 
very large, while the quality is shown by the general weight of 44 1b. 
per bushel. 

“ Beans have greatly improved during the last two months, and 
fields which promised in May to yield poor crops are cutting up 
remarkably well. 

“The pea crop is in general deficient, and much under average. 

“Tn the foregoing remarks I have made no reference to the large 
breadth of undrained clays, which in every district have yielded 
poor crops, From the heavy rainfalls and prevailing low temperature 
throughout the year, the ditference between drained and undrained 
land is unusually great. Indeed, I have witnessed not a few cases 
in which the difference of yield will exceed two quarters per acre. 

“Under their respective headings I have made no reference to the 
Scottish grain crops, which, from being late, much laid, and twisted, 
are ina way precarious state. With a very short time of adverse 
weather the crops in Scotland would be very severely damaged, 
while with eight weeks of favourable weather one of the bulkiest 
crops ever produced in Scotland would be secured. During the 

resent week I have been through the highly-cultivated counties of 

xburgh, Berwick, Haddington, Mid Lothian, and West Lothian, 
and travelled miles—especially in Berwick—without seeing an 
inferior crop. In the counties of Perth, Sterling, and Forfar the 
cereals are also singularly equal, and all over average in bulk, 
Where the wheat crop, which is singularly heavy, was early laid the 
sample must be indifferent, and the dull, leaden appearance of 
several fields indicates the presence of mildew, The barley crop is 
unusually bulky, and promises a yield far above average. In the 
western counties and in late districts the oat crop is barely average, 
while in the best corn-growing districts it nearly equals its sister 
cereals in bulk. 

“Taking the grain crops of England and Scotland, I estimate the 
wheat crop to be under average, barley 10 per cent above average, 
oats 15 per cent above average, beans fully average, and peas much 
below average. ; 

“The potato crop is producing an average yield, but the quality, 
from an excess of moisture in the soil, is rather inferior. In the 
western and south-western counties of England the disease is very 

eneral. 
ee Mangolds have much improved, but on the whole are under 
average. ‘ 

“Turnips, with the exception of those on the poor plastic clays 
of Sussex and Durham, and the strong clays of Northumberland 
and Stirling, are singularly good, and promise great abundance of 
winter food for cattle and sheep. Even on thin chalk soils which 
usually yield turnips not larger than potatoes, the turnip crop is 
equal to the average produce of soils of medium quality. : 

‘A larger yield and better quality of hay—natoral and artificial— 
than that of 1867 was never secured in England, The yield of 
several fields sown down last year without a corn crop is almost 
unprecedented. 

“ Pastures are very abundant ; indeed, in many instances they are 
too luxuriant for pasturage purposes, Farmers complain of them 
wanting ‘proof,’ as they term it, and maintain that neither dairy 
nor fattening stock is yielding its usual profit. 

“ Within the last twelve months the fall in the prices of store 
atock, especially lambs, has not been equalled during a like time in 
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the present century. At the great border fairs held last month the 
price of store lambs fell from 40 to 60 per cent. This redo ion in 
the value of stock is caused partly by the great number of sheep in 
the country. and partly by farmers, attracted by the high price of 
grain during the last year, putting an increased area under tillage. 
With the present excessive supply of stock, and with an unprece- 
dented supply of natural fattening food, it is impossible that the 
present prices of beef and mutton can be long maintained.” 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
THE RESERVED GARDEN, 

Now that everbody is looking forward to the inevitable destruction 
of the great Exhibition at the end of next month, people are awaken- 
ing to a keen appreciation of some of its most prominent features, 
The building itself and all that it contains must naturally come to 
an end when it has done i's work, and the wonders that now fill its 
courts and galleries are onc» more scattered all over the world 3 but 
what will be the aspect of the vast space of the Champ de Mars if 
that and the park, the kiosques, the gay gardens, the gorgeous 
palaces, the solemn temples, sre dissolved, and, like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, leave not a wrack behind? It ia to the uprooting 
of the gardens, the destruction of the walks and alleys, the clearance 
of the little waterworks and fountains, the levelling of the mock 
eminences, and the filling up of the caves and grottos, that the 
Parisians cannot reconcile themselves, They love horticultural 
prettinesses and little scenic dodges of landscape gardening, 
whereby they may seem to bring a sort of mitigated wild- 
ness of nature to the very centre of civilisation—that is 
to say, to the capital of France—to dress nature i la mode, 
as it were, and play at being in the country while they 
are within hail of Josiffe’s, the Variétés, and the new Opera 
House. Hence there is much wailing lest the reserved garden, above 
all, should share the general fate, and the cascades, the miniature 
lake, the great greenhouse, the beautiful fresh-water aquarium, 
and the very pavilion of the Empress herself, be carted away. 
It will, indeed, be a great pity if this retreat should not be allowed 
to remain, for certainly it has been a marvel of rapid adaptation and 
ingenuity; and, though the “great greenhouse” is not, perhaps, 
imposing to British eyes, still it is a very handsome structure for its 
purpose, and contains a beautiful collection of tropical plants 
as well as some rare specimens of the flora of remote places in the 
world. The little cascades and the chain of miniature lakes, again, 
are delightfully pretty, gurgling and babbling, as they do, coolly 
amidst bright green banks and little flowery islands and tiny thick- 
ets of shrubs, than which nothing can be more suggestive 
of coolness during the late inclement heat, except the aquaria, 
The big marine aquarium is, perhaps, the most attractive; 
for there, beneath that rocky cavern, to see the recesses of sea- 
green water, and watch the queer denizens of the briny deep come 
and, as it were, yrimace at you with big, staring, glassy eyes, 
is quite a new sensation, making (and who can estimate such a 
luxury in hot weather?) your very blood run cold, Very delightful, 
however, is the fresh-water aquarium beneath an artificially-con- 
structed hill, made pleasantly rugged for the sake of picturesque 
effect, but surmounted by a very easy flight of apparently rough 
steps nicely concealed between the peaks, and leading by a sinuous 
path to an eminence overlooking goodness knows what. It is in the 
caverns beneath, however, evidently copied in form from the inden- 
tations in the cliffs on the coast of Kent, that we find the most 
luxurious retreat doring the mid-day blaze. 

The pavilion has been mentioned before in these columns, and it 
really isn’t much of a place to talk about; a sort of swell summer- 
house, built of stone and encaustic tiles, and ornamented with a 
little metal-work, and, of course, furnished to perfection ; but, after 
all, it isa summer-house, which is all it was ever intended to be, and 
so nobody is injured thereby. It isthe garden—the garden including 
the lakes and rippling waterfalls, and the aquarium caves, which are 
the great attraction, and they are really beautiful, making allow- 
ance for that rather strong soupgon of staginess and the sense 
of something else being shoved on presently from the wings, which 
rather haunts one at first, Whatever the worthy priests will do 
when this place is razed nobody can tell, for they haunt it now as a 
retreat alike reminding them of the great show just beyond and 
yet also suggesting that the world is all a fleeting show. It is 
a pity that this should share the instability of things in general, and 
of Great International Exhibitions and Imperial pavilions in par- 
ticular ; but then it is only a reserved and not a preserved garden, 
and it would be a very difficult place to keep up when time had 
damaged its little artificial arrangements, and wood, and ironwork 
and all the prettinesses that now make it so pleasant began to 
get rickety, and corrode, and hasten to decay. It is better to 
let it go, and remember it is a thing of Lennie, which may 
be a joy for a limited period, than to try to embalm it, and find that 
your beauty has turned into a mummy, 


THE ST, LEGER, AT DONCASTER, on Wednesday, appears to have ex- 
ceeded all former occasions, so far as the numbers of spectators are con- 
cerned. The race itself appears to have realised the anticipations of the 
turfites, and Achievement won easily; Hermit second, and Julius third, 
The winner is the property of Colonel Pearson, and is another triumph tor 
the famous Stockwell blood, The weather was fine, 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN 
AND ST. PAUL, AT VENICE. 


THAT a destructive fire should happen at Venice, tj i 
water, or that any of those superb buildings whege oe fh nd 
seem to have risen from the waves of the great lagoon, or to have 
their foundations in the canals upon which they stand, should be 
burnt down, seems almost impossible, and yet on more than one 
occasion the ravages of what newspaper reporters term “the de- 
vouring element” have been fatal to priceless treasures which 
were the heritage of the city of Titian and the Doges. 

As a reward to the great painter for his splendid works, which, 
with those of Tintoretto and Paul Veronese, surrounded the walla 
of the Hall of the Great Council, he was appointed to the office of 
La Sanseria (Brokerage) in the Fondaca de’ Tedeschi. This buildin 5 
which stood on the Grande Canal, near the Rialto, was originall? 
the residence of the Signory, and was afterwards granted as a com- 
mercial dépot to German merchants, whence it took its name. It 
was a curious reward for a great painter to be made a Custom- 
house officer ; but, singularly enough, the street front of the building, 
with which his new duties were connected, had been painted by his 
own hand, as had the water facade by that of Giorgione. The salary 
amounted to 300 crowns, and the artist was bound to paint a like- 
ness of every Doge who succeeded in his lifetime for eight crowns a 
head, This he did until his seventy-ninth year, ending his imposed 
task with the portrait of Lorenzo Priuli, jn 1556, and living 
twenty years afterwards, : 

It was not in this commercial spirit that the great man was mostly 
appriciated, however ; for he and Giacopo Sausovino were special: 
exempted from the poll tax; and when, on another occasion, the frater~ 
nity of SS. Giovanni e Paolo had sold a chef-d’ceuvre of the painter, 
“ The Martyrdom of St. Peter,” for 18,000 crowns, the ready arm of 
the Ten interposed, annulled the bargain on pain of death, and ye- 
tained the — in the church, ‘lhis church has heen 
called the Westminster Abbey of Venice, on accornt of 
its numerous and splendid monuments of Doges, senato 
commanders, and other illustrious men, the most ae 
spicuous of which were those of three doges of the Mocenigo 
family—of the Doge Vendramini, a “new man,” made a patrician . 
consequence of his services in the war of Chioggia; of Aloise 
Michieli, who died in 1589, whilst speaking in the Senate : of Nicola 
Orsini, Count of Petigliano, Captain General of the army of the 
republic ; of the gallant and unfortunate Bragadino, the defender of 
Famagosta, who was barbarously put to death by the Turks; and 
of the Admiral Carlo Zeno, the saviour of Venice from the Genoese, 
On the square by the side of the church is the monument of 


Bartolomeo Colleoni, of Bergamo, a celebrated General of the Middle 
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It is this Church of SS, Gio- 
vanni e Paolo which has been 
partially destroyed by a fire of 
which the cause is at present 
unknown. 

The celebrated chapel of the 
Rosary and all its magnificent 
works of art are consumed, in- 
cluding the celebrated picture of 
the Martyrdom of St. Peter, 
already alluded to, and the 
Virgin, the infant Jesus, and 
Saints, of Bellini; both of which 
had only been temporarily re- 
moved to the chapel. The pre- 
vious day having been the Féte 
of the Virgin, a great ceremony 
had taken place in the church, 
which was filled with wax 
candles; but the chapel re- 
mained closed, and some of the 
tapers which were only half 
burnt seem to have been depo- 
sited here after the solemnities. 
Probably these were not com- 

letely extinguished by the care- 
leas Venetian officials, and so set 
fire to the woodwork, against 
which they were ranged on end, 
The fire was not discovered 
until four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and when it had gained such 
a hold that it was impossible to 
save the place where it had broken 
out. The ruins of panelling and 
canvas all charred and broken 
which strewed the pavement was 
a mournful sight for the lovers 
of art, for they represented the 
destruction of two of the mas- 

jieces which may be said to 
have become the P poem of the 
whole world; and it may easily 
be imagined that in Venice, 
where the people are deeply 
attached to the souvenirs of 
former greatness, the consterna- 
tion was general. ff course, 
strict inquiries have been made 
with a view to discover the origin 
of the calamity, but without any 
result, It is, however, a happy 
circumstance that the fire was 
confined to the chapel itself, since 
there are other numerous and 
nd works of art in the main 
uilding, the works of both 
Tintorettos, Palma, and other 
artists, The we yer of 
the church, too, is at this time 
supported b great scaffoldings ; and if the flames had reached these, 
the destruction of the whole edifice would have been inevitable, 


THE BLACKMORE MUSEUM, SALISBURY. 

A MusEUM of great interest and importance, which has been 
founded in the city of Salicbury by Mr, William Blackmore, of 
Liverpool and London, was opened on the 5th inst. The building 
containing the collection, which has been erected at the cost of the 
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attempt to illustrate the use and 
application of the rude weapons, 
implements, and ornaments of 
former ages by exhibiting side 
by side with them similar 
specimens in use among ex- 
isting races of mankind. The 
inaugural proceedings com- 
menced on Wednesday evening, 
the 4th inst., when a conver- 
sazione was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Blackmore, which was 
attended by the leading families 
in the city and locality, in- 
cluding Lady Herbert of Lea, 
ary Herbert, the Karl 
?embroke, the Bishop of 
Salisbury and Mrs. Hamilton, 
Earl Nelson ; Mr. M, H, Marsh, 
M.P.; Mr. E, W. Hamilton, 
M.P.; and others. Papers were 
read by Mr. John Evans, F.RS., 
on “ Man and his Earliest Known 
Works ;” by Mr. Flower, F.G.8, 
on “The Quaternary Leds of 
Salisbury,” contributed by Mr. 
Joseph Prestwich, F.R S.,F.G.S 
and by Mr. Evans, on “ The Prie 
historic Collection in the Paris 
Exhibition,” contributed by Mr. 
A. W. Franks, M.A., I'\S.A.; 
and during the evening a selec- 
tion of classical music was per- 
formed, under the direction of 
Mr. J. C, Read, M.R.A.M.L, 
On Thursday morning, the 5th, 
pores were read on * The Prae- 
istoric Mammalia found asso- 
ciated with Man in Great 
Britain,” by Mr. W. Boyd 
Dawkins, M.A., F.G.S. (read by 
Mr. W. Cunnington, F.G.S.); 
on “The Presence of Bubalus 
Moschatus in the Drift of 
Wiltshire,” by Mr. C, Moore, 
F.G.S.; and on “The Long 
and Round Skulls from the 
Long and Round Barrows of 
Wiltshire, and the Inferences to 
be Deduced from Them,” by Dr. 
Thurnham, F.S.A. The formal 
opening of the museum com- 
menced at two o'clock, when 
there was a procession of the 
Mayor and Corporation of the 
city in their robes, the Bishop, 
the city members, the officials 
of the museum, and deputations 
from various archeological and 
scientific societies from the 
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THE BLACKMORE MUSEUM, SALISBURY. 


founder, who is a native of the town, is of early medieval character, 
and consists of the museum and north angry wag with curator’s 
room on the south side. The building is lighted 
is in every way admirably adapted for the purpose for which 
it waa erected. The varied collection of objects in the Blackmore 
Museum mainly consists of ens belonging to the stone 
of different countries, and as these implements of stone 
are regarded as indicating a grade of civilisation rather than 
any definite antiquity, one object of the founder has been an 
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. council house to the new build- 
ing. The Lord Bishop presided, 
and interesting s es were 
delivered by Mr. W. Blackmore, 

the founder; the Dean of Salisbury, the Rev. A. ©. Smith, 
Dr. Blackmore, Mr. John Evans, the Mayor of Sa!is ry, Earl Nelson, 


with gas, and | Mr. E, T. Stevens; Mr. Gabriel Goldney, M.P,; the Rev. E. Kell, 


M.A., F.8.A.; Alderman Stebbing, F.R.A.S.; Mr. J. Lambert, and 
Mr. Marsh, M.P., concluding with votes of thanks to the founder 
for his liberality, and to Dr. Blackmore and Mr, E. T. Stevens for 
their great labours in bringing together and arranging the col- 
lection. In the evening there was another conversazione, with 
music and the reading of interesting papers. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

WE English are generally regarded by our neighbours as a 

somewhat slow-minded people; and in some respects this is 
true, But of all classes of Englishmen, our agriculturists are 
the slowest. They dislike improvements; they are averse to 
changes and innovations ; they are fond of doing things as 
their fathers have done them. There are, of course, excep- 
tions ; there are many energetic and enterprising men among 
the British farmers ; but slowness and conservatism are the 
ordinary characteristics of the bucolic mind, Farmers, as a 
rule, seem profoundly impressed with the truth of the maxim 
that “there is nothing so deceptive as figures, except facts ;" 
and hence they resist the institution of any effective system 
of collecting agricultural statistics ; they will give the public 
no figures, and as few facts as possible, regarding their opera- 
tions and the amount of produce they obtain from the land, 
Hence on these points we are compelled to depend upon vague 
newspaper paragraphs, either inspired by the farmers them- 
selves or writter. by persons only partially conversant with 
the matters they treat of. At the best, we must rely for in- 
formation as to the crops upon the reports of gentlemen like 
Mr, Turner and Mr, Saunderson, who, however skilful and in- 
telligent, must found their conclusions on hasty and limited 
observations and without means of comparison and correction 
of results in one district by those in others, All this secresy 
leaves the public in great uncertainty as to the food prospects 
of the country, and seriously interferes with the natural course 
of trade, 

We cannot help thinking that farmers, in maintaining this 
my:tery about their crops, display a large measure of short- 
sightedness as to their own real interests, They are given to 
underrating the crops gathered ; year after year we are told 
that this and that cereal is “under an average ;” and, as 
this process is continually going on, the “average” must be | 
continuously getting lower and lower, if the statements made 
be true; and, consequently, one of two things must result : 
either the produce of our fields is becoming less year by year, 
or the “average” ceases to be reliable—the phrase loses its 
significance, and is no guide whatever. Farmers fancy that, 
by refusing accurate information as to the yield of their 
respective farms, and always complaining of short crops, they 
will mystify their landlords, and so keep down rents, and at 
the same time mystify the public, and so keep up prices, 
But they deceive themselves on both points. A landlord, if 
he wishes, can easily ascertain, through his agents, the pro- 
duce of every farm on his estate, and graduate his 
rents accordingly, What farmers south of the Tweed require, 
as regards their landlords, is not secresy, but fixity of tenure— 
that is, leases. Let them secure these, and they will be in a 
position to farm as high as they please, and to conduct their 
operations as openly and with as little fear as any other 
independent trader, As to prices, they are governed, 
not by the quantity said to be reaped, but by the 
quantity brought to market. The public may be mystified, 
may be kept in ignorance by the reticence of agriculturists ; 
but prices will not be really affected either by silence or mis- 
representation, Besides, it is not with the public directly the 
farmer has to deal. His immediate customers are the corn- 
factors, millers, bakers, and other dealers ; and they are too 
shrewd to be hoodwinked. They have their own means of 
obtaining sound information; and they act upon it in their 
dealings, whatever farmers may say or may not say. There 
is only one class of persons whose operations can be in- 
fluenced by the system of mystification to which we have 
referred, and these are the foreign dealers, If they can be 
made to believe that the home produce of Great Britain is 
deficient, of course they will pour in large supplies, as to a 
certain and profitable market; and the result will not 
redound to the advantage of the British farmer, though it 
certainly will benefit the British consumer. 

For these reasons it is, we think, the interest as well as the 
duty of farmers to supply the fullest, the most authentic, and 
the most truthful information as to the extent of land under 
each description of crop, the respective yield per acre of each, 
the quantity of stock on their farms, and generally every 
particular which may enable an accurate estimate to be 
formed of the food prospects of the country. For this pur- 
pose a thoroughly organised system of collecting agricultural 
statistics is necessary ; and we hope that farmers will see the 
wisdom not only of withdrawing the opposition they have 
heretofore offered to the institution of such a system, but 
promote it by every means in their power Such a scheme 
is already in existence in Ireland; a beginning—though 
a partial one—has been made in England: and we 
hope soon to see such a plan devised both in the 
southern and in the northern portions of the island, as 
suail dissipate all mystery and enable us to ascertain with 
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tolerable accuracy what we may reckon upon as the home- 
produced sustenance of the people. Such information, we 
believe, would really injure no one; but, on the contrary, 
would positively benefit all, The principal item of the 
people’s expenditure undoubtedly is for food; and if what is 
needed for that purpose were known with approximate cor- 
rectness, the portion of the floating capital of the country 
available for other objects would also be known ; and trade, 
manufactures, and commerce could be carried on upon some- 
thing like safe data, and not upon the system of haphazard 
speculation which obtains too frequently at present. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HER MAJESTY has conferred the honour of knighthood on Mr, Bernard 
Lee, of the Cape of Good Hope, for valuable services rendered by him 
during along period of thirty-six years in the colony. 

THE PRINCESS OF WALES has made a decided improvement in her health 
at Wiesbaden, ' 

Tuk EMPEROR NAPOLEON, the Empress, and the Prince Imperial left 
Paris for Biarritz last Saturday evening. 3 

Tue KING OF PORTUGAL has just promulgated a civil code, which 
borrows many of its principal enactments from the Code Napoleon, and 
simplifies, whilst it improves, the Portuguese legislation. : 

THE SHAH OY PERSIA is reported to have marched with a considerable 
force to Meshed, in preparation for an attack upon Herat. , 

THB PRINCE AND PRINCESS ROYAL OF PRUSSIA will visit England at 
the end of October, eS 

THE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL OF RUSSIA is about to pay a visit to the 
Sultan. 

Tne JOURNEY of the Emperor and Empress of Austria to France is fixed 
for Oct. 25. Baron Beust and Count Andrassy will accompany their 
Majesties. , 

Lorb DERBY has again been suffering from an attack of gout, but is 
reported to be somewhat better. . 

Tur Richt HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., has accepted an invitation 
to attend the banquet to be given, on the 19th inst. at Barrow, by the 
directors of the Barrow and Ulverston Railway, on the occasion of the 
opening of the docks at that place. 

MARIO AND GRISI are about to make an artistic tour in the United States 
of America, 

A SCHOOL intended for the training of coast pilots has been founded at 
Rochelle, on board the steamer Argus. 

DR. W. H. RUSSELL is about to join the British expedition against King 
Theodore, of Avyssinia, 

Miss BATEMAN, as she will apparently still be called in public, contem- 
plates a return to England, where she will give dramatic representations, 

THE DIAPASON OF THE FRENCH ORGHESTRAS has just been adopted by 
the Chapel Royal of Munich and by the military bands of Bavaria. 

A CONSERVATIVE BANQUET in honour of the Reform Bill is appointed to 
take place at the Crystal Palace on Monday, Nov. 11. 

PEACHES sell at 50c, a bushel in Baltimore, U.S, 
known to be so large as it is this season. 

Mk. JOHN PROPERT, surgeon, of New Cavendish-street, Portland-place, 
died on Sunday. It will be remembered that he did great service to his 
profession in founding the Royal Medical College at Epsom. He was alsoa 
great supporter of Welsh charities. 

A WASHERWOMAN IN MILWAUKIE, known as Old Kate, died recently 
with singular symptoms, The doctors found a number of large live crabs 
in her stomach. She probably drank the eggs in water, 

NEARLY TWO DOZEN POLITICAL JOURNALS are now published in Paris, 
and it is affirmed that nineteen others have been authorised by the Govern- 
ment which have not yet made their appearance. 

THE TAILORS OF EDINBURGH AND BIRMINGHAM, as well as those of 
London, have strikes upon their hands just now: the “log” and rate of 
wages. 

THE AUTHORITIES OF MUNICH for some years past have required that 
in all cases of children dying in their first year the parents should declare 
whether or no the infant had been suckled by the mother. A statistical 
table of the last two years shows that out of one hundred deceased eighty- 
eight were not so brought up. 

SEVEN ARAB HORSES, sent as a present from the Sultan to her Majesty, 
have just arrived, in charge ot Mouratfen Bey, at the Royal stables, Buck- 
ingham Palace. Accompanying these were two others, for the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Beaufort. 

THE OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE TIR NATIONAL of Brussels 
for 1867 has just been published. The conditions, targets, ranges, d&c., are 
the same as in previous competitions, and the same temptations are held out 
to foreigners in the shape of all-comers’ prizes, The shcoting commences 
Sept. 22, concluding Oct, 1. 

JOUN CARDER, & ferryman, picked up in Exmouth harbour, on Sunday, 
a bottle containing a tailor’s bill,on the back of which was written ;— 
** Lost in the ship London—Francis Day. Advertise to my friends that I 
have £3000 in the London and Westminster Bank,” The paper was imme- 
diately handed to Mr, Matthews, the collector of customs, 

THE UPPER-MIDDLE Bak of Boston harbour leaves for ships drawing 
19 ft. of water only a passage way of 150ft. It is proposed to make the 
channel 1000 ft, wide and 24 ft. deep at low water, 

A LADY was standing, last Saturday, on one of the breakwaters at Mar- 
gate, when she suddenly fell into the sea, She sank twice before any 
assistance could be rendered, when Mr, James Toole, son of Mr, Frank 
Toole, jumped in and gallantly rescued her as she was sinking and conveyed 
her to shore. 

THE RECENT MBETING of the three choirs at Hereford has been the 
means of collecting for the charity, up to Saturday, as much as 
£1310 13s, 6d, There is a surplus of £100 after all expenses are paid ; and, 
tor the first time since its establishment, the Hereford Musical Festival will 
not call on the stewards for one penny. 

THE UNOPPOSED RETURN of Sir C. J. Selwyn, M.P. for the University 
of Cambridge, on his presenting himself for re-election, after his appoint- 
ment as Solicitor-General, cost the learned gentleman £23 19s. ; of this sum 
£1 1s, was expended in advertising, £11 17s. in “ expenses incident to in- 
denture of return,” £5 5s. in agency, and £6 6s, for bellringers. 

TUE SPLENDID NEW PROMENADE PIER, which has been erected at New 
Brighton, near Liverpool, was formally opened last Saturday, though the 
saloons and refreshment-houses, which are to form so conspicuous a feature 
in the arrangements, are not yet completed, In the afternoon the occasion 
wascelebrated by a regatta. ‘he pier will cost about £20,000, 

TUE COST OF THE PEACE ARMIES OF THE EUROPEAN STATES does 
not fall far short of £80,000,000 annualiy—£800,000,000 (an English 
National Debt) every ten years. The worst of it is that, when this vast 
outlay has been made, Europe is not one whit more certain of tranquillity, 
nor is any one of the several States assured that it will not have to fight for 
its life. That constitutes the ‘* irony of the situation.” 

LIEUTENANT JAMES ROBERTSON, of the Royal Engineers establishment, 
was drowned in the River Medway last Saturday. The deceased, with 
some brother officers, had gone out for a sail in a boat. The boat was 
capsized by @ squall, The other officers were saved; but Lieutenant 
Robertson, though he could swim well, was drowned, 

THE REVENUE OF THE CITY FROM BILLINGSGATE MARKET amounted; 
in the year 1866, to £6638—viz., £5627 from standings, rents, and dues, 
and £1011 from tolls; the expenditure, being £1873, left a net receipt of 
£4765, Tolls were received upon 2764 vessels and boats containing fish, 
1181 oyster-boats, and 14,916 waggons, vans, or carts bringing fish to the 
market, The area of the market is 2 roods and 12 poles, 

THE ALBERT VICTOR, saloon-steamer, from London and Ramsgate, with 
excursionists, in attempting to run into Boulogne harbour at low water on 
Saturday night drove athwart one of the piers of the jetty. She then re- 
versed her engines, backed off, and steamed away to the westward, where 
she brought up for the night and landed her passengers at four o'clock on 
Sunday morning. 

THE REMAINS OF NAPOLEON II. are, it is stated, to be removed from 
their various resting-places at Vienna and laid in the newly-restored vaults 
of the Abbey of St. Denis. The deputation on whom will devolve the duty 
of conveying them has already been appointed, and consists of Marshal 
Regnault de St. Jean d'Angély, the Duke of Bassano, M. de Cambacdres, 
and General Fleury, Mar-iu! Vaillant is busy with the programme of the 
funeral ceremony. 

THE SMACKSMEN plying off Mersea Island, on the coast of Essex, have 
discovered about 1200 casks of fine gunpowder floating about in that locality. 
The vaiue of the whole is estimated at about £1000, It is supposed tat the 
powder has been thrown overboard by some foreign vessel which had got 
among the shallows. The casks have been duly landed and placed in the 
magazine belonging to the tower at Brightlingsea, 

A SMALL CANNON invented by the Emperor Napoleon, and with which 
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experiments were recently made at Mendon, fires twenty shots in a minute, 
and two men suffice for the transport of the arm, the carriage, the aumn- 
nition, &c. Lately these guns were tried agaiust a clump of trees at 1500 


metres (nearly an English mile). The urees were mowed down in atew 
minutes, like a corn-field by a steam mowing-machine. 


THE LOUNCER IN NORTH WALES. 
I Get my London daily papers here now every morning, and a batch) 
of weeklies every Sunday, but I have found nothing in them of sur- 
passing importance. ‘)d Henley,I see, made a speech; but he 
said nothing but wh. | has said a dozen times before. On the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform he has for many years past been a 
Radical, but on all other matters he is still the old Tory that he ever 
was, He wants to have the people educated, but not too much: 
and, as to the agricultural labourer, it is obviously Mr. Henleys 
opinion that a very little education will do for him, He is, Mr, 
Henley thinks, very nearly up to the ideal farm labourer. Nor wil] 
the right hon, gentleman hear of giving the people secular educa- 
tion without the accompaniment of religious teaching, which, of 
course, means the Church catechism and other Church formu. 
laries. In his opinion, there is an evil spirit in the cris-cross 
row and the multiplication-table very dangerous, nuless 
side by side with these elements of knowledge there be in 
the memory the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed, Our 
Roman Catholic forefathers used to think that when they were 
attacked by demons there was nothing so effectual to drive them 
away as the repetition of a creed and a paternoster ; and the super- 
stition, you see, still prevails in the minds of such stanch Pro- 
testants as Mr. Henley, Well, thanks to Mr. Henley for helping to 
get for us the antidote to this bane, which he has done ; for certainly 
a reformed Parliament will, before long, sweep away all the 
ecclesiastical obstacles in the way of the education of the people. 
By-the-by, can any of your readers tell me what was the origin of 
My. Henley? The general belief is, that he comes of an old county 
family of long standing in Oxfordshire; but 1 have heard it 
from people who ought to know, and who spoke very confidently, 
that his father was a London trader, and that he for a time 
followed his father’s business. Dod tells us that he ig 
the only son of Joseph Henley, Esq., by the daughter of C, 
Rooke, Esq., of Wandsworth, This looks confirmatory of the state- 
ment, But if he ever followed his father’s business, he must have 
left it early, as he graduated B.A. in 1815, at Oxford, when he wae 
only twenty-two years old. Moreover, in 1817, he married the 
daughter of the late John Fane, Esq., and Lady Elizabeth Fane—a 
sign, one would think, that he was not then directly connected with 
trade. I have, though, often suspected, when I have been listening 
to him in the House, that he must, in the early part of his life, have 
been somehow connected with business in the City: he knows the 
City aud its ways so well, and speaks of it and its inhabitants—the 
inhabitants even of the far east—as if he had gained his knowledge 
by personal observation, His manner, too, would seem to show us 
that, though he is a fine old English gentleman, he is not one of the 
olden time. Besides all this, his shrewd, analytical mind, his 
practical business habits, are not commonly found in the hereditary 
squirearchy, 

Mr. Dillwyn, too, has been speaking, and I observe that a score or 
two of pens have been drawn to assail or commend his speech. Well, 
my opinion is that Mr. Dillwyn is not worth powder and shot. He 
is, as I have heard him called, a political dawdle ; and he is always, 
as it seems to me, striving to gain a position to which hecan never 
attain. He would fain be famous, but can only succeed in winning 
notoriety. Mr. Dillwyn has formally seceded from Mr. Gladstone. 
“T cannot,” he says, “acknowledge Mr. Gladstone as my leader,” 
Poor Mr. Gladstone; what a blow! Did he sleep the night after he 
read this at Pen-Maen-Mawr? 

And now a word or two about Mr, Gladstone’s leadership, which 
Mr. Dillwyn’s foolish speech has brought once more upon the 
carpet. You know my opinion about the qualifications of Mr, 
Gladstone to lead a great patty. Unquestionably, he is wanting in 
certain important qualifications, These may be all summed up in 
this : he wants tact, No honest man would wish him to say what he 
does not think, or todo what he cannot approve ; but no man can 
successfully lead a great party, especially a party composed of men 
holding such various opinions as the Liberal party, if he will say, 
whether in season or out of season, all that he thinks, and do all 
that he approves. But Gladstone will do this, and not unfrequently his 
party have to see him in the Tory lobby, and to hear him evoking 
loud cheers from their enemies ; and all this irritates them, as it 
naturally would, Disraeli rarely commits this fault. When he 
cannot go with his party he remains silent, and before the 
division is called he glides away into the Ministers’ room at 
the back of the Speaker's chair. He cannot vote with 
his party, but he will not vote against it. Neither will he 
ostentatiously show his disapproval by marching out through 
the front door. He silently disappears; and all the public know, 
and all that a great part of the Conservative members know, is that 
he did not vote. He might have been called away to the ‘Treasury 
or elsewhere, for aught that appears; and there is no dishonesty in 
this, but simply a wise prudence, without which no great political 
party can be successfully led, But to such prudence Gladstone will 
never condescend. What he thinks he must say, what he approves 
he will do. However, on the other side, what grand qualities for a 
leader the man has! But on these 1 will not dilate. Let this 
suffice : if the Liberal party is to be led at all, Gladstone must be its 
leader, However, in the next Session there will not be much leading 
necessary. In the Session of 1869 it may be confidently expected 
that popular opinion will be better represented in the House than it 
is now; and popular opinion out of the House—that is to say, 
Liberal popular opinion—is entirely with Gladstone. 

Since I wrote to you last from this place I have seen a salmon, a 
thunderstorm rolling round Moel Siabod, and an artist’s home in the 
mountains. Seen a salmon! you will say; why, you are on the 
banks of the Conway, a salmon river. True; and the Conway is 
said to be full of salmon, Salmon, some years ago, were getting 
scarce in the Conway—the river was so poached, and the laws for 
preserving salmon so imperfect. But new laws have been passed. 
Ihe river is rigorously preserved by the present Lord Willoughby 
D'Eresby, and now salmon are plentiful, and fishermen almost as plen- 
tiful; for, though his Lordship preserves rigorously, any gentleman on 
paying a fixedsum may have license to fish, But, plentiful as fishermen 
are and always have been, I, who have been in Wales four times 
and have stopped hereabouts five or six weeks each time, and know 
the Conway well, from the falls to the estuary, and have seen and 
watched hundreds of anglers throwing the fly, never saw a fish 
caught; and not till last week did I ever see in this region a salmon. 
When, at last, I got a glimpse of one, at Llanrwst, a tall angler, 
with his salmon-rod over his shoulder, was marching homewards, 
with an attendant behind him, bearing in one hand his gaff, and in the 
other a noble fish, weighing about 121b., the reward of a day's 
labour in a pouring rain. And, now, why do I mention this fact? 
Well, it is mainly to exemplify the curious and wonderful patience of 
this angliag race, Every day I see about a dozen of pened ; I sce 
them going out in the morning, got up to perfection—tackle irre- 
proachable, costume equally so; hat with flies all round it, tweed 
dress, high water-boots, basket slung on one side, waterproof on the 
other, and sometimes the gaff on the thigh like a sergeant of foot’s 
sword, Isee them coming home in the evening, evidently weary 
and often very wet, but, as I have said, with no fish, All day 
long have they sedulously wielded that heavy rod, but in vain ; they 
have toiled all day and caught nothing. “ How is this?” said I to 
an experienced fisherman well known here, who does, I learn, really 
catch fish, “How is it?” said he, “well that’s soon answered ; 

nineteen out of twenty of tiese fellows, with their splendid tackle 
and fashionable get-up, know no more about fishing than a cow, and 
more than half the rest don’t know where the fish lie.” 

But, if the fishers don’t catch fish, the artists manufacture 
pictures. What quantities of pictures are made within five miles of 
this place every year ! They are uncountable. Where do they all 
goto? The majority certainly do not appear in any of the public 
exhibitions, I suspect that most of them would be rejected on ap- 
plication ; and yet they are sold, For these picture-manufacturers 
live, and many of them live well, too, But, leaving this subject, on 
Tuesday I went to an artist's home in the mountains, There is no 
hotel near; he and his friend, therefore, have to crib together in one 
room, wubout Oic, by 1Utt, ia a mountain cottuye. This room 
was not only bed-chamber aud parlour, but in wet weather 
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atudio. 
and shut in by day, and turned down at night. It was 
3ft. Gin. wide, and in it both slept. Of course, there were 
plenty of pictures here—some finished, some unfinished—hanging on 
the walls, standing on the mantel-shelf, on the top of the cupboard 
bedstead. In short, on every coign of vantage there was a picture. 
“ But you are hungry,” said my friend. “ Well, I will offer you what 
Ihave. Here is my pantry.” And straightway he removed a coat 
that had been flung on a picture packing-case on the floor, and then 
a cloth, and, that done, amidst lots of sketches and bits of paper 
were disclosed half a brown loaf and a bit of bacon, ‘ We have no 
more left, but we expect more soon.” This, then, was the artist 
home in the mountains ; and, if he would paint scenes that have not 
been painted a hundred times, in such a home, or even a worse, he 
must live for weeks together. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


In the article on “The Liberal Programme” in the Fortnightly 
Review the editor takes a more sanguine view than many of his 
readers will take of the effect of the new Reform Act in “ utilising 
that gigantic power, the force of a united nation.” Mr. W. 
F. Rae writes a paper on Sheridan, which is, on the whole, 
so admirable and, in particular, so outspoken, that one is sorry to 
take any exception to it; but he must forgive me if I add that it ic 
nothing less than absurd to say that Sheridan could have done all 
that Dryden did except the “Ode to St. Cecilia.” This title is, I 
suppose, a slip for “Ode on St. Cecilia's Day ;” but, any way, 
Dryden was a man of infinitely weightier calibre than Sheridan. 
The latter could, for example, write clever verse ; but the verse of 
Dryden is always the work of a born singer, of a man to whom it 
was the natural vehicle of expression. Perhaps, upon consideration, 
Mr. Rae will recognise that Dryden’s robust intelligence end mar- 
vellous energy of versification were very different things from 
Sheridan's qualifications as a thinker and as a writer. Mr. 
Swinbourne’s little poem, “ Regret,” might pass for Shelley's. 

In the Contemporary (an excellent number), Mr. Mansel makes a 
‘rejoinder to Mr. Mill’s reply ; and it is useless to attempt to deny 
that he has the best of it—on all but the main question! Upto 
page 29, Mr, Mansel is in the right ; but from the bottom of page 
29 to the middle of page 80, including the footnote on page 29, Mr. 
Mansel is simply repeating the old nonsense (I beg his pardon). 
Mr, Mansel says the distinction between “degree” and “kind” is, 
in a certain application, “ too vague,” and then actually endeavours 
to supply the place of the distinction so expressed by the words 
“not identical with, but analogous to,” If this is not very funny, 
I do not know a joke when I see one, “ What sort of stone was it 
the man threw at you?” “Ob, it was a sizeable sort of stone.” 
“But how big?” “ Why, about as big asa potato.” ‘“ Can’t you 
be any more exact than that?” “ Well, if I was to say exactly 
how big it was, I should say the stone was about as large as a lump 
of chalk.” Mr, Dowden is a critic I much admire, but the opening 
of his essay on “ The Philosophy of Goethe” does not please me. 
Mr. Dowden is a little apt to be fantastic in thought, and he has 
much too good an opinion of Goethe's morale, to begin with, Don't 
find out things which are undiscoverable, Mr. Dowden! Dr. 
Fiannah’s essay on the “ Attitude of the Clergy towards Science” 
is a plaidoyer which does infinite honour to the author's research 
and candour, but it will convince no one, The very idea of autho- 
ritative truth is, from the scientific point of view, an insult. On 
page 30 of this very review, Profecsor Mansel says, ‘“ We are bound 
to believe” a certain proposition, Now, the proposition as it stands 
1s a mere truism (granting the definition of the leading noun- 
substantive) ; but, if it were properly worded, what would science 
have to say to it? Why, that an @ priori obligation to believe 
anything whatever is rubbish. Science looks at these matters 
in the spirit of the Scotch mathematician, who, when told that he 
ought to fight a man who called him a liar, eaid, coolly, ‘‘ Let him 
pruv it, Sir; let him pruv it !” 

Once a Week, a8 usual, is a capital shilling’s worth of miscel- 
laneous reading—very much of one kind, except, of course, the 
stories, I do not mean that it is monotonous—far from it ; but that 
the short articles are mostly on curious topics—waifs of the research 
of real students, 

Temple Bar should have stronger praise if there were room for 
detail. The stories are extremely readable, and “Gup” is con- 
tinned. Mr. James Hannay contributes “Lucia Neale: Carmen 
Eroticum,” which is very amusing ; but is it a recent contribution, 
I wonder? The fact is, Mr. Editor, boys ought to be taught Latin 
on this sort of thing. Hang Cicero! Conceive the progress a young 
fellow would wake if be were set to construe a version of 
“ Champagne Charlie” in rhymed verse instead of Horace, 

In the Argosy, Mr. C, 8, Calverley—clarum et venerabile nomen— 
no, no; that is not it exactly, but Mr. Hannay has confused me— 
Mr, Calverley, contributes the only good specimen of light verse 
the magazine has contained from the beginning until now. Mr. 
Richard Rowe's “ Over Hungerford Bridge’ is crammed chokeful of 
almost absurdly-minute observation ; I don't believe so many names 
of visible things were ever crowded into the same space before. The 
«vhole number is almost curiously good, including “ Robert Falconer ;” 
put I must except the cabman scene (pp. 258, 259), which is 
preposterous, and written upon a secondhand inspiration, 

“Guild Court,” in Good Words, is much more natural ; 
but the most interesting thing in the present number of that 
periodical is an article on the career of Mr. Charles Knight, written 
by a brother publisher. May it do Mr, Knight as much good to 
read it as it evidently did the author to write it! And if anybody 
should start a “testimonial” to the venerable originator of the 
Penny Magazine, according to the half-suggestion contained in this 
manly, hearty article, I hope it will mount up to tens of thousands 
of pounds in six months; and then, Mr. Editor—“ yes, and then” 
(as Sterne says)—it will be a drop in the ocean compared with what 
tens of tens of thousands of us owe to Mr, Charles Knight. 

Aunt Judy's Magazine, as usual, is unique, ard thoroughly good. 
‘Foolish Fairies” is a pretty poem, but perhaps a little abbreviated. 
The monthly piece of music in this little magazine is “a great 
attraction.” 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

At length there are signs of that preliminary yawn which heralds 
the theatres’ first waking from the long, dull torpor of August and 
September. The busy little Royauty has never been to sleep, and 
the HayMARKET has affected a semblance of wakefulness, in which 
its audiences have not, until recently, participated; but all the 
others have put up their shniters and turned in, The STRAND com- 
pany is, I bear, doing great business at Mr. Byron’s theatre, in 
Liverpool, with a new burlesque from that gentleman’s pen, The sub- 
ject is a well-worn one—‘‘ William Tell,” but I ancerstand that Mr. 
Byron has go plenned it that no one who sees the piece is reminded 
of the antiquity of the plot. I am right glad to find Mr. Byron 
once more at his legitimate work. Whatever ssthetic critics may 
have to say against burlesque writing as a profession, they vill all 
admit that Mr. Byron stands, facile princeps, at the head of it. By- 
the-way, the dead set that sour playgoers have lately made 
at burlesques is surely rather unfair, It is true that they 
don’t instruct, they don’t elevate the soul, they don’t fire 
a slumbering spirit of patriotism, there are sco of dry things of 
this sort that burlesques don’t do; but then neither do Messrs. 
Brough and Halliday’s farces,or Mr, Charles Reade’s sensation 
dramas, or Mr. Tom Taylor’s translations from the French, I dis- 
like “Champagne Charley” and “ Slap Bang” as much as anyone, 
but I pnt up with them for the sake of those who don’t, and for the 
sake of the good puns, smart lines, pretty dresses, and bright 
scenery that, in Mr. Byron's burlesques, at least, accompany them. 

Mrs, Scott Siddons was announced to appear at the HAYMARKET 
on Wednesday Jact in Jnliet, I must postpone a notice of the 
performance until next week 

Oa Wednesday vext, an old favourite, Mr. Addison, takes his 
benefit at the OLY Merc, on which occasion “The Hunchback” will 


The bed was of the cupboard-kind, turned up | be played. His daughters, Mdmes. Fanny and Carlotta Addison, ! 
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two of the most promising actresses on the stage, will play Julia | 
and Helen, respectively. 

The SuRREY opens to-night with Mr, Watts Phillips’s drama, 
“‘Nobody’s Child,” and a farce by Mr. T, Williams, 

The Christy Minstrels have recently introduced some original 
and pleasing ballads in their programme, which are effectively sung 
by Messrs, Rawlinson, &c. r, Moore likewise sings a comic song, 
“Poor Old Man,” in his usual amusing style, An engagement has 
been made with Mr. W. Norton, who is a wonderful step-dancer. 
Altogether, the entertainment is excellent. 


PARIS COSSIP, 


To say that this city is empty would be far from being correct ; it 
is, in fact, as full as ever; but the queer costumes and insular style 
of manner and attire which meet you every dozen yards tell the tale 
of provincial and British invasion. Paris is full, but Parisian society 
has gone to reinvigorate itself with the saline breezes of Dieppe, or 
Trouville, or Biarritz. As to business, the petty wheels of commerce 
continue to move, but the great ones are stationary ; the only places 
in which there is any activity are the Ministerial departments—and 
there it is not great—and the camps and garrisons, where it is 
incessant. 

You will have seen that nearly all your contemporaries accept M. 
de Moustier’s circular as conclusive of peace. People here do not 
view it in that light. We observe that it has not been published in 
the Moniteur, and we hear that it is the production of a secretary 
or head clerk in the Foreign Office, and not of the Minister 
whose signature it bears, Besides, everybody observes that 
facts are against it. Moreover, the Marquis de Moustier is 
about to be replaced as Foreign Minister. So, at any rate, is 
the report, which finds general acceptance. But, as the Emperor is 
his own Minister, I do not see that this matters much. Be assured 
of this, however, that France is not satisfied; and, that being so, you 
know the consequences. All the diplomacy in the world will fail to 
content this re if it cannot place France in its former position 
of cock of the European walk. The Emperor is very far indeed 
from being absolute; and he must do one of two things— either grant 
a large amount of liberty at home or give the country glory and a 
renewed prestige abroad, The general opinion is that he is preparing 
for the latter. As to the former, the administrators of the Second 
Empire wil] oppose it to the last ; and Napoleon’s tools can some- 
times lead and sometimes thwart him, 

The frolic of “‘ Master Sweeting” and his companions from the 
classic shades of Oxford in crowning the creat Dr-elesclin at Dinan 
in so unseemly a fashion bas created some mirth, and the only 
indignation I have heard expressed is against the stupid old judge, 
who not only failed to treat the thing as what it was—merely a lame 
joke, but had the bad taste and worse ignorance to insult the 

nglich residents at Dinan, and to impute a want of knowledge of 
French history to English educated men, One of the examiners of 
the Usivesy of Paris assures me that nothing can exceed the 
ignorance of the young men whom that and other schools of France 
turn out on the subject of all history except their own. But, apart 
from this, it is considered a cruel thing to have sent young Sweeting 
to prison for a mere boyish trick, after ample amends to French 
susceptibility had been made by the protest of the English colony. 

I have mentioned the difficulties into which the Ezhibition Ex. 
ecutive Commission has got itself by greediness and grasping. It 
goes on from bad to worse, The restaurant-keepers reasonably 
think that the placing chairs on the covered way before their esta- 
blishments was included in their concessions, and they have com- 
menced an action against the Commission. How has the latter met 
it? By withdrawing the leave originally granted to the waiters, 
about 290 in number, to enter free, This is the reprisal, It bas 
created a universal feeling of scorn, If specimens of management 
could be exhibited, the French section, in that particular article, 
would stand below contempt. 

A new flower market is established in the Madeleine quarter. You 
may not be aware that this elegant branch of business is also a 
rather important one in this city. About £100,000 a year is turned 
over in it, and the curious part of the matter is that the flowers are 
nearly all of hothouse growth, In winter especially the flower 
market is very animated, a prodigious quantity of bouquets being 
used in the salons and ball-rooms, A good many thousands of people 
live by this branch of industry, 

The French army is ordered to be brigaded, and 800,000 medicine- 
belts are ordered. What are medicine-belts? you ask. Why, waist- 
belts, each baving a little box containing a few surgical and medical 
appliances of the first necessity. 

dile. Patti made her reappearance at the Italiens, a few 
evenings back, as Almina, in the “Sonnambula.” I mention the 
fact in order to report a mot which is neat and applicabie—her 
mouth was at once rose and rossignol, 


“ Don’? FORGET THE BUTLER,” —At a recent ordination by one of the | 
bishops, & candidate for deacon’s orders was s0 low in his theological attain- 
ments that he was very near being “plucked.” As, however, he had 
been strongly recommended to the Bishop for his piety and zeal, his Lord- 
ship consented to ordain him, but warned him that he must study very 
diligently before he came up to the next examination, urging him especially 
to familiarise himself with that well-known theological work, Butler's 
“ Analogy.” When the young man departed his Lordship accompanied him 
to the door. He seated himself in the omnibus to proceed to the railway 
station, The Bishop went up to him kindly, shook hands with him, and, as 
& parting reminder about the “ Analogy,” exclaimed, ‘’ Good-by, Mr.—; 
don’t forget the ‘Butler!’ ‘Oh, yes, my Lord,” replied Mr.—, “I’ve 
just given him five shillings!” and, before the astonished prelate could offer 
any explanation the omnibus had driven off. 


THE CAPTIVES IN ABYSSINIA.—It appears, we regret to say, the report 
of the liberation of the captives in Abyssinia is incorrect. Her Majesty’s 
Acting Consul-General in Egypt reports from Alexandria that nothing is 
known there respecting the alleged release of the prisoners. The Armenian 
Patriarch at Jerusalem, who sent the Bishops to Abyssinia, is now at Cairo, 
and has heard nothing of their movements subsequently to their departure 
from Sonakim for Gondar in June last. Her Majesty’s Chargé d'Affaires at 
Constantinople reports on the 6th that no news has reached him of the 
release of the Abyssinian captives, and that he cannot account for the 


rumour. Further official intelligence has been received of the captives to 
July 1; though we have already had information, we believe, of as late a 
date, At that time all the party were in good health. They were still in 
guard of a corps which was divided from the King by the rebels ; but they 
entertained no hope of their release without such active steps as their own 
Government is now taking. 


IMPORTANT EXPERIMENTS WITH COLLIERY SAFETY-LAMPS.—A series 
of experiments, with the view of testing the various lamps at present in use, 
were made at the Barnsley Gasworks, last week, in the presence of the prin- 
cipal colliery viewers in the district. Amongst those present were Mr. 
Morrison, of the Pelton Colliery, Durham, who brought with him two lamps 
which he has recently patented; and Mr. Mills, a member of the well- 
known firm of lampmakers in Newcastle. One of the principal changes in 
Mr. Morrison's No. 2 patent is that the glass is outside the gauze, whilst 
there are some slight improvements in the top and cap. On being tested, 
the first lamp exploded ; but that arose from its not being rightly fixed. A 
second one, however, after being subjected to an atmosphere of gas and a 
strong current of air, kept in for a considerable time, and exhibited a faint 
blue light at the top of the lamp for upwards of fourteen minutes. The 
ordinary Davy and Clany lamps, as usual, exploded, showing that for all 
purposes of safety they are not to be depended upon, so that their use in all 
mines of a fiery character ought not to be tolerated. The old Stephenson 
“ Geordie” appears, so far, to be one of the most reliable, and did not ex- 
plode. With certain improvements suggested by the colliery stewards and 
also by Mr. Mills, there is every probability that the Stephenson can be 
made nearly all that is required of a safety-lamp. The Morrison lamps 
appeared to give satisfaction, and of which more will in all probability be 
heard hereafter. Similar experiments have recently been made at Helton 
Colliery, in Durham, as well as by some makers, including Mr. Mills ; and, | 
as the subject has been taken up by the North of England Institute of 
Mining Engincers, the results, it is said, will shortly be made known. The 
importance of the subject is fully shown by the great interest taken in the 
experiments in nearly all the colliery districts in the kingdom ; and in 
Barnsley not only the viewers and stewards, but all persons acquainted with 
lamps, including Mr. Morrison and Mr. Mills, are sanguine that the in- 
vestigations will resnit in the production of a really good and efficient 
salety-lamp, which has ro long been desired as a means of indicating the 
presence of gas, and so preventing the loss of life, 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


(From the ‘ Times.”) 


Tue annual gathering of the British Association for the Advance - 
ment of Science now takes a conspicuous place in our columns. ‘The: 
energetic and progressive town of Dundee has this year been chosep 
as the place of meeting for a society still young and having all the 
vigour and hopefulness of youth, The distance and the want of 
special attractions in the town have, it is said, diminished the 
number of visitors on the present occasion; but still, many of the 
chief names in science, both of veterans whose fame is European and 
of zealous followers in their footsteps, are to be found in the 
list of those who have attended. The increase in the number of 
members, the interest which their presence excites, and the 
evident pleasure which both speakers and listeners take in the 
proceedings bear conclusive testimony to the success of the 
association. It is not that the learned are more enthusiastic 
now than in former times, for centuries ago they would travel from 
distant countries and by arduous journeys to listen to a great 
teacher or to gain the degree of a celebrated University, But the 
facilities for travel now encourage even less enterprising people to 
meet and communicate their ideas by word of mouth, instead of 
by the colder medium of print. There is a pleasurable excitement 
in all that relates to the meeting of an association or a congress. 
First, there is the journey to a new place, where the visitor, however 
humble a member of the society, is sure of recognition and a cordial 
reception. Somebody has spoken of the “ religious dissipation” of 
the May meetings: the savants and the amateurs have their 
dissipation too, of a calm and orderly kind, yet very grateful 
to all who partake of it. Antiquarian and geological excur- 
sions, a little gentle feasting, some genial and mutually compli- 
mentary speeches, enlivened here and there with a trace of jocosity, 
are very entertaining to many who have been working hard at 
a profession for the past year or living by themselves in some 
country place where the want of intellectual associates becomes 
almost intolerable. To this it may be added that the curiosity to 
see distinguished persons, to gaze on them in the flesh, and the 
desire to attract their notice, and to be associated with them, are 
among the strongest passions of a large class of educated people. A 
man of high eminence in science, or of a great position in the State, 
exercises a stronger attraction than the most popular amusement, 
People of both sexes will sit or stand for hours together and undergo 
every discomfort for the sake of hearing him sperk, even though 
they make take little interest in his subject or be able to understand 
it very imperfectly, These instincts tend to give success to 
meetings which, like that of the British Association, combine some 
elevated pursuit with sociality and amusement. In the case of the 
association the result is extremely happy. The annual meeting in- 
spirits amateurs all over the country to work at the subjects they have 
taken up, and to prepare something which shall be worthy of being 
read and discussed in a section, One of the characteristics of the 
present age is the number of such amateurs both in literature and 
science. Some of the best contributions are written by men who 
only occasionally put pen to paper, and whose rare utterances are 
impelled by the strong desire to tell something they have thoroughly 
digested. In science there are, in every part of the country, men 
engaged in the ordinary pursuits of life, and yet employing and en- 
riching their leisure by the eearch for truth, This man chronicles 
the weather, that one observes celestial phenomena; others are 
chemists, mathematicians, physiologists. Many of these work sepa- 
rately, and would, perhaps, work obscurely or with misdirected 
labour were it not for such annual fairs of science as the British 
Association provides. The meeting gives them an opportunity of 
knowing each other and exchanging ideas; of learning what is 
wanted in each department of science and what is being done, what 
the demand is, and who is Jabouring to supply it. It is the indirect 
much more than the immediate action of the association which 
benefits its cause, 

A great deal of the work done by its means is, no doubt, in the 
highest degree valuable, Its small funds are judiciously employed, 
and it is wonderful how so much can be effected with so little 
money. But it is to the snevestions which are made at each 
meeting, and the plans which are traced, that most of the achieve- 
ments of the association are due, Many a man who has but a vague 
idea how lie shall proceed, what he shall slur over, what he shall 
investigate thoroughly, find his year’s work cut out for him by the 
association, perhaps through some chance conversation or some 
incidental discussion. It may be a drawback to these advantages 
that the tendency of the association is rather to encourage a super- 
ficial and popular way of treating scientific subjects. Popular 
science is an attractive term, but experience has proved that 
it is generally professed by a class of men who have little 
real knowledge of their respective subjects, and who, by a 
kind of fluency, try to encourage the ignorant and the idle 
to believe that there are royal roads to all kinds of learning. 
As the popular side of each branch of science appears to 
be especially favoured, so those sciences which are in their nature 
popular and require little mental labour are evidently in greatest 
request. The geographical section was filled to hear Sir Samuel 
Baker's summary of the achievements and the intentions of the 
Geographical Society, and his speculations on the future political 
destiny of the world, The Palestine explorations and the fate of 
Dr. Livingstone were discussed at length. In another section prison 
discipline and the profitable employment of convicts were the sub- 
jects of debate. There is something of a “social science” cast 
about much that appears of the association’s doings, and we cannot 
escape the impression that it is not free from the tendency to dilate 
on the current topics of the day under the name of science, There 
is, however, much valuable research to which the reports do not give 
prominence, and the narrative of which does not attract listeners ; 
and it is to the work of these Jess conspicuous members thet the 
British Association must owe its permanent reputation, 


THE DRAINAGE OF PARIS.—In the west of Paris a large tunnel is at 
this moment being constructed at a depth of 60 ft. or 80 ft. below the surface 
of the ground. It starts from the Place de l'Alma, and goes to the lower 
end of the island of the Grande Jatte, at Neuilly, passing under the Avenue 
Josephine, the Arc de Triomphe, the Ternes, the Place Pereire, the Auteuil 
Railway, the fortifications, and the villages of Courcelles and Levallois. 
This formidable undertaking, which requires shafts to be sunk every 
£0 yards, is now approaching completion, and will form a second grand 
coliecting sewer to discharge its waters into the Seine below the lle de 
Neuilly. 

GUARANTRE OF GOVERNMENT OFFICERS.—Among recent Acts of 
Parliament was one to provide for the guarantee of persons holding situa- 
tions of trust under Government by companies, societies, or associations, 
The object of the statute is that the guarantee of companies which comply 
with certain conditions shonld be accepted in lieu of sureties which are fre- 
quently reqnired in the public service from persons holding offices or em- 
ployments, After a clause defining the terms used, the Act provides that 
on certain conditions companies may become guarantee for persons ap- 
pointed to hold offices. The Treasury may issue regulations and certify the 
companies which have complied with the conditions of the Act. It is to be 


cited as ** The Guarantee by Companies Act, 1867. 

THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION.—The whole line of wharf at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, is now crowded with packages of every description of 
shot, shell, and munitions of war considered to be suitable for the antici- 
pated Abyssinian campaign, and which will be shipped to Liverpool with 
all dispatch. ‘The list of articles to be sent out fully proves that the 
Govert ment, regardless of expense, has used every appliance of modern 
military science, and adopted the most complete measures of a sanitary 
nature for the maintenance of an army in the field in an inhospitable 
country where it is difficult to obtain supplies, &c, Large quantities of 
preserved meat of al! descriptions, vegetables, and other necessaries are also 
being forwarded from the Royal Victoria Victualling Yard, Deptford, and 
every article is carefully selected from the stores by officers appointed for 
that purpose. The National Steam-ship Company's vessels the Queen and 
the England have been removed from the docks at Liverpool to the river, 
and are completing their loading there. It is doubtful whether any of the 
vessels will clear the river before Monday. In consequence of the scarcity 
of labour from the action taken by the coalheavers, about eighty of the 
crew of H.M.S. Donegal have been engaged to load the England with coal. 
All the troop-ships are whitewashed inside, and outside they are painted buff, 
They have no fixed berths, but cach soldier is furnished with a ticket con- 
taining the number of hooks from which his hammock will be slung. Care 
has been taken in all cages to have as perfect a ventilation as possible. 
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THE BOAT. 


CHRISTENING 


LAUNCH OF THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS' L!IFE-BOAT AT HUNSTANTON: 


SEPT. 14, 1867 


THE 


LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ 
LIFE-BOAT. 
TE want of a life-boat has 


Wednesday, Sept. , the inte- 
resting ceremony of presenting 
a cae boat to the Life-boat 
Association was witnessed at 
that town, the donors being the 
licensed victuallers, Last winter 
the ship Favourite was wrecked 
off the coast. There was no 
life-boat, but the coastguard 
crew g tly put off in their 


sentation by them of the life- 
boat Licensed Victualler to 
the National Life-boat Institu- 
tion, A party of excursionists 
left London to be present at the 
ceremony. The life-boat had 
arrived the Fogger | day, 
and was standing upon the 
carriage, at about a hundred 
yards from the station. Round 
this a procession was formed. 
It was headed by the band 
of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Schools, After this followed 
the Rev. Mr. Church, Rector of 
Hunstanton, and the Rev. Mr. 
Martin, Chaplain to the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Association, Bebind 
came a long line of carriages of 
all kinds, ienging to the gentry 
of the neighbourhood ; then the 
corpa and band of the 17th 
Norfolk Volunteers, and then 
the life boat itself, drawn by six 
horees, It was decorated with 
flags, and contained its full 
crew, composed of the coast- 

ard and boatmen of the place, 

ext came the licensed vic- 
tuallers, and behind followed 
the great body of visitors, who, 
to the number of some thou- 
sands, had flocked in from the 
country round to see the cere- 
mony. ‘The distance the life- 
boat had to be taken along the 
high road was about a mile, as 
ite station is to be at Old 
Hunstanton, and not at the 
recently-built village. Arrived 
upon the sands, the procession 
halted, and drew up around the 
boat to listen to the inangural 
speeches, Mr, Winterbotham, 
president of the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Association, said, “ It 
is my yous duty, on behalf 
of the Licensed Victuallers’ As- 
sociation, to present this life- 
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PROCESSION OF MINERS AT DARNSLBY, YORKSHIRE. 


boat to you, Captain Ward, as 


representative of the National 
Life-boat Institution. The great 
proportion of those who are 
present are old enough to look 
back upon a time when fatal 
were consiantly taking 
place round the shores of this 
island. People read of them in 
the papers, and shuddered at 
their horrors; but did nothing, 
It is only of late years that 
means have been taken to put a 
stop to this terrible loss of life. 
These efforts have been directed 
and organised by the National 
Life-boat Institution. Mr. Lewis, 
secretary of the Life-boat Asso- 
ciation, mentioned this place as 
being greatly in need of a life- 
boat. We have given one, with 
@ sincere desire that it may be 
of service; and if we some day 
hear that by the means of this 
bost human life has been saved, 
the heart of every licensed 
victualler will bound with 
pleasure, Captain Ward, I have 
only in the name of our society 
to offer you this life-boat, and 
we hope that its career may 
be a useful one.” Captain 
Ward returned thanks on 
behalf of the National Life-boat 
Institution, and pointed out the 
merits of the boat, which has 
been built according to the 
design recommended oy the 
society. The Rev. Mr. Martin 
then uttered an appropriate 
hed for the boat, aud Mrs, 
interbotham, wife of the 
president of the society, after- 
wards broke a bottle of wine 
against it, with the words “I 
name this boat the Licensed 
Victualler. May God prosper 
her!” The boat then moved 
off to the sea, and, amid a burst 
of hearty cheering, made her 
first plunge into it. The crew 
pulled about for some time, and 
capsized her with difficulty in 
order to display her self-righting 
ualities, he excursionists 
then returned to Hunstanton, 
where they sat down to a lun- 
cheon provided in a tent in the 
grounds of the Golden Lion. 
Soon after the party left for 
town, very much pleased with 
their day's trip. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR 
FARADAY. 
(From the “Morning Post.’’) 

THE moral taught by the 
career of such a man as the late 
Professor Faraday, in whose 
death not merely his native 
country but the world has sus- 
tained so great a loss, is too re- 
markable to be cursorily passed 
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‘over, While, on the one hand, the inference suggested to the super- 
ficial observer is that genius such as Faraday's will emerge from 
whatever obscurity it may originally have been plunged into, and 
find its proper level, persons of reflective mind will not fail to 
remark that but for the merest accident the invaluable scientific 
labours and discoveries of this great man might have been lost to us. 
We see and note the instances of men born in a humble rank of life 
and des'ined for merely mechanical pursuits rising, by sheer force of 
intellect and indomitable perseverance, combined with fortunate 
opportunities, to be the representative men of their age, because 
these are conspicuous ; and we take no account of those who, with 
equal ability and equal industry, may still fail at the outset for want 
of favourable external circumstances, If, for instance, Sir Humphry 
Davy had been a less sympathetic, kindhearted man, or if he had 
not had leisure to take notice of young Faraday, or if accident had 
not enabled the latter to get access to the great stranger who proved 
his future instructor and friend, the newspaper obituary might have 
announced the death of Mr. Faraday, a respectable bookbinder, 
instead of Michael Faraday, F.RS., one of the most dis- 
tinguished savants that his own or any other country bas 
produced ; for it is not too much to say that the researches and dis- 
coveries of this great man have created an era in the history of 
science, Yet who shall say that a disappointment in attempting to 
“escape from trade to science” would not have so depressed and 
eoured the mind of the young aspirant at this critical turning-point 
of his career as to have naiied him, so to speak, to the counter for 
life? It is said to be the characteristic of genius to persevere and 
succeed in spite of any obstacles and difficulties, no matter how 
numerous or apparently insuperable. But this is a fallacious infer- 
ence derived from the instances of actual success with which, from 
their prominence, the world is acquainted. Those who have failed 
do not publish their disappointments and their misfortunes ; and if 
they did, the world would either not heed them in their obscurity, 
or, if it did, would only do ¢o to laugh at them, and would be sure 
to immediately forget them and their ——_ together. 
Happily for young Faraday, and for the world of science which 
his labours have so greatly enriched, he happened to begin 
life when there was some opportunity for prosecuting his 
favourite studies, and for becoming acquainted with one of 
the most distinguished savants of the time. Had it not been for 
this lucky accident a first-rate scientific discoverer might have been 
lost and spoiled to make a second-rate tradesman—for men seldom 
succeed in a calling which they dislike and for which they are un- 
fitted by nature, more especially when they have been soured, and 
their enthusiasm blunted, and their whole moral and intellectual life 
dislocated and unhinged by the demoralising effects of ae eer eal 
ment. The theory that the making of the discoveries which Faraday 
made was merely a question of time, and that if he had not been 
born they would still have come to light, does not in the least in- 
validate these views, It may make no difference a thousand years 
hence whether they were made now or by one of our great-great- 
grandchildren; but it may make all the difference in the world 
to our posterity a hundred years hence and to thoge who are to live 
in the mean time. We do owe a good deal to posterity, the cynics 
notwithstanding ; and, what is more, it is the Taemage of theearth 
who will be remembered with grateful and affectionate admiration 
when most of our centemporary idols will be “forgotten as fools, or 
remembered as worse,” 


(From the“ Daily Telegraph.) 


Placidly, and at a ripe old age, as a faithful servant of the Great 
Mother onght to die, our wise and gentle Michael Faraday has 
passed from this life. Tears will fall from some eyes at the earthly 
clove of every career; since no length of years is enough for the 
tender selfishness of friendship and love ; and our departed country- 
man’s nature was of a kind to make his friends love him, And, 
seen even from outside, as the world must regard it, the life of 
Faraday may be called a perfect life. If fame is necessary to hap- 
piness, he lived to be aware that his name was accepted as a signa- 
ture of scientific truth in every region of the civilised world. If 
reward makes labour sweet, he knew that he had added achievement 
upon achievement to the triumphs of philosophic research, If the 
respect and gratitude of mankind can gild declining years, his were 
illustrious with all the worlds admiration and honour. He did not 
lack the blessings of a bappy home, his worldly prosperity con- 
tinuing, like bis bodily and mental health, even from boyhood to his 
latest years, It is natural to Jinger with delight upon the spec- 
tacle of such an existence, simple as a child’s in its purity 
and innocence, royal as a King’s in its dedication to lofty duties, and 
rich as a hero's in its gifts to humanity, His distinction came to 
him, not by fortune, nor by favour, but in the right good English 
way of being won ; won, too, by hard and constant effort, and with 
that resolution which is the bone and muscle of genius, Is there a 
young heart among us, full of the eagerness and wonder which the 
glorious secrets of Nature evoke, burning to spend life in the study 
of her golden book, and extract therefrom great legacies of wisdom 
for mankind; yet, in the mean time, poor, humble, unknown, and 
without friends or means? Let him Jearn how Faraday fought his 
way out of such difficulties till there was no one to walk before him 
in all the broad road of science. His father was a Yorkshire black- 
smith, and the very echooling that Michael got outside the forge 
was of the horseshoe order, rough and ready. How was the father 
to perceive, indeed, that there had been born to him one of 
“those who know,” a chiefin the hierarchy of the Priests of Truth, 
It appeared to the smith that his son would make a pretty-fairish 
book binder; so to bookbinding he was apprenticed. But Natute 
will have her way, and, instead of tooling and lettering, the boy’s 
mind was always running on the whispers of wonderful things 
which had caught his young ear, . , . Once in his right place, 
which was the Royal Institution, the blacksmith’s son and ex- 
bookbinder entered earnestly on the work he was made to do, No 
more hankering after something else beside the thing in hand; a 
little child that bas got back from ugly,strangers to his mother’s 
knee, was not more happy and supremely contented than Faraday 
when he had escaped from trade, and found himself safe among the 
apparatus, diagrams, experiments, books, and lectures of the Royal 
Laboratory. In truth, it was his mother’s knee; for that book- 
binding business was really a great horrid stranger who had wanted 
to keep him away when Dame Nature smiled him to her 
side; and then all his life long she kept on showing him 
wonderful secrets, which he told to those who cannot come so close 
as this boy of the Yorkshire blacksmith did to the breath of the 
divine mother, But he had much to learn first himeelf; and all 
that while he kept silence. It was in 1818 that he entered the 
institution, and not until 1827 that he published his book on 
“Chemical Manipulation.” After this he worked hard at the manu- 
facture of a perfect glass for optical purposes; then he told us new 
truths abont “ Acoustical Figures ;” and then he made his good old 
frend Sir Humphry Davy terribly jealous by discovering the mode 
of liquifying chlorine gas, a striking discovery, which did away 
with the old erroneous distinction between “gases and vapours, 
Finally, he arrived at his chief and destined ground of action, the 
almost infinite field of electrical science. His admirable papers in 
the Philosophical Transactions largely extended ovr knowledge 
of that force which, under the various names of electricity, 
galvanism, and magnetism, Faraday proved to be one and the same 
wide-spread influence—the life, as it were, of inorganic matter, in- 
volved in marvellous complicities with light, heat, and all the cosmic 
agencies. It were vain so much as to attempt the merest catalogue 
of the victories achieved by Faraday's strong thought in this new 
and semi-spizitual region, No one can appreciate his work who 
does not know two things—the ignorance which prevailed on the 
subject of electrical science when Faradey began to labour, and the 
splendid, the aspiring generalisation which the lips of science are 
beginning to murmur, as the result, in a large degree, of what 
Faraday found out in regard to magnetism, diamagnetiem, and 
the kindred Jaws that link Jignt, heat, sound, and ail 
t1e impalpable agencies which impress our nerves with 
the consciousness of sense. Nor let anybody think that as 
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he thus’ unlocked for us cham a major-domo in the 


palace of science, he took upon him the airs of ; be hi 
golden entrances. Simple and modest to the last, as when he ce 
self knocked at the outermost door, he was like nei ees 
Clerke of Oxenforde, for ‘ gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly tec pt 
His lectures were chiefly famous for three characteristice— frst tha 
nobody took more supreme pleasure in hearing the new an eas 
ful things of this brave world than he evidently did in telling t vn ; 
secondly, that econer than go one foot beyond the visible footmarks 
of truth, he would, though a theory were ever so tempting, habe 
behind his Mistress and his Goddess for days, months, years—al 
his life long, in fact ; and, thirdly, that he could talk and prngenn 
together in such a perfect and natural way as to make the subtle 
elements slaves under his hands, as if they were looking up, like - 
audience, into his broad, strengthful, veracious British face, an 
listening—and obeying, 


DEMONSTRATION OF SOUTH YORKSHIRE MINERS. 

Sour Yorkshire had its annual demonstration on Monday, Sept. 
2, when the whole district turned out en masse to be present at a 
monster mass meeting and a gala at Barnsley. The gathering was 
under the auspices of the South Yorkshire Miners’ Union, which was 
founded in 1858. The day was marked bya general holiday, and 
the vast concourse of people was variously estimated at from 20,000 
to 30,000, The day’s proceedings opened with a large procession, 
which extended to nearly amile. One of the most prominent features 
was the attendance of the widows and other relatives of those who 
perished in the Oaks and other calamities, who joined in the proces- 
sion attired in deep mourning. Each miner wore a favour on his 
breast, the majority of which were composed of black and white 
ribbon, in commemoration of the recent awful calamity at the Oaks 
pit, which could be seen from the meeting-ground. The procession, 
having passed through the principal streets, broke up at Beechtield, 
where a large meeting was held, under the presidency of Mr. 
J. Normansell, the secretary ef the union. The following were 
amongst the resolutions passed :—‘ That this meeting expresses its 
utmost abhorrence of the crimes revealed before the commission 
at Sheffield; that it looks upon the authors of such crimes as a 
dis to our common country; and upon the unions who have 
permitted their affairs to be conducted in the manuer shown to be 
equally culpable ; and this meeting hopes that the scathing exposures 
made will be the means of putting an end to such a system of 
terrorism and crime for ever.” “That this meeting expresses its 
sincere ——_ towards the employers and managers of the district 
for the kind and considerate manner in which pg’ a treated with 
the association during the past twelve months. ey sincerely hope 
the same good feeling will continue for the future, to the interest of 
both parties and for the benefit of the whole district.” 


MANCHESTER TRADES UNION COMMISSION. 


Tue Trades Unions Commissioners, who are sitting at Man- 
chester, are bringing out evidence of great interest and importance, 
Hitherto it has referred almost exclusively to the brickwakers’ 
unions, The statements of master brickmakers and the confessions 
of some of the unionists show that there is not much to choose 
between the latter and the eawgrinders of Sheffield, Outrages of a 
most atrocious kind were regularly committed upon those who had 
in any way offended the union, The following are specimens of the 
evidence adduced :— 


George Harrop, inspector of police at Droyldsen, was on duty on June 28, 
1862, and on duty with him was Constable William Jump, at Smallshaw. 
Saw eight men going towards the Oldham-road. They had sticks and staves, 
and some had masks on. It was two o'clock, and a dull morning. Before 
they came up they left the footpath and walked in single file. Asked the 
last but one what was the meaning of it. Told the man if he had done 
nothing wrong he need not be afraid. He called out “ Now, men!” and 
witness got hold of him by the collar, They then collected together. Saw 
Burke, who said something he did not understand. Burke had a pistol, and 
discharged it, catching witness over the right eye and knocked his staff out 
of his hand. Two more ‘shots were fired, one over his head and the other 
over his shoulder, Jump appeared to be engaged with the others, Witness 
had a struggle with three of them. He dropped one of the men and hit 
another, and, hearing a discharge of firearms, went towards Jump. He went 
to him and found him crouched down under the stile. He was shot in the 
breast. Sent for a doctor, and when the doctor came he was dead. 
Six men were taken, and Ward and Burke were committed to Liverpool 


| report of a gun, and that neither Holland nor Garner fired. They took the 
guns to shoot the dogs. They were paid £10 for the job. Remembereg 
Wild's case. There was no meeting about it at the Pack Horse, but the 
meeting about that was ina brickyard. It was on Aug. 2, and George 
Bailey warned him of the meeting, and was present, along with Brown, 
Slater, Singleton, and others. They came to a resolution at that meeting 
that Wild should be beaten. He could hear all that passed, and all the 
others present must have heard, Slater was the man to carry that out, and 
it was agreed to pay £14. Was at the meeting before Thorniley’s attack, and 
£10 or £12 was to be paid for that, He and Slater and Kay and Potts were 
present at that. He communicated with Kay before that. They destroyed 
all the bricks they could, Slater paid on that occasion, and witness had his 
share, Had had to do with no other affair than that. Had not assisted in 
thrashing any man, These were the only cases he had heard of which were 
brought before the union. Only knew of Simpson’s case, Wild’s case, and 
Thorniley’s case being brought before the meetings. They met for other 
purposes than these, Did not know of any case at Didsbury or Levenshulme. 
Slater generally paid for these cases, and not the treasurer, Knew of no 
other outrage determined on in his presence, 

Frederick Hipwill, in 1862, was a member of the Ashton union, The 
meetirgs were held at the house of Ralph Barber, sometimes weekly and 
sometimes fortnightly. Thomas Harrison was the secretary. Don’t re- 
member that there was a president, but there was atreasurer. (Clifford's 
not employing union men was mentioned at the meetings, but could not 
say how long. It was not long before action was taken that he heard John 
Ward mention it, Ensor and others were there. They met ina hatshop. 
He was a district man, but Clifford's yard was not in his district. John 
Ward and John Ensor summoned him to the meeting at the hatshop, 
They and he were employed to warn people. Ward and Danson and Enson 
were present. It was at ten o'clock on the night of the attack they met. 
He did not know what they were to receive, but should suppose about £5 or 
£6. Never received anything. Might have engaged in a job of this sort with- 
ont stipulating what they should receive, trusting that the usual rate would 
be paid. Never received as much as £5 for himself or on behalf of others. 
They separated after agreeing where to meet. Near the old church John 
Ensor and himself had some gin on their way. He carried a stick, and 
Enecr a pistol. Thomas Barlow carried a stick. They were good service- 
able sticks. Burke had a pistol, and Wood had one. Those who carried 
pistols had sticks also. Got to Clifford's yard about twelve on June 2s, 
There was a policeman at the kiln and two or three men with 
him, There were in the company, Michael Burke, Thomas Barlow, Robert 
Ryan, John Toule, John Ensor, Gregory, and himself. The policeman and 
others at the kiln could not see them owing to the kiln fire and the darkness. 
They trampled on the bricks and destroyed about 18,000, In coming home 
they met with two policemen, Witness engaged with Harrop, and threw 
a large boulder stone at him. Ward or Ensor was to have paid him, but he 
did not get bis. In November, 1861, an outrage took place at the house of 
John Tetlow, a master brickmaker at Ashton, who had offended by employing 
non-union men—Ensor, Barlow, Ward, Ryan, Schofield, and himself. Witness 
got apound himself for that job. They met before going in the waggon- 
road out of Charles-town to agree upon it. Ensor warned him to come to 
the meeting, which was at a public-house he could not remember the name 
of. That was the night they made the attack, It was Nov, 6, 1861. They 
were to bottle him, Witness had a bottle given him, They used gill bottles. 
The bottle contained naphtha and blasting-powder, but could not say as to 
whether they had slugs in them. They had fusees, They reached Tetlow's 
about midnight. He saw one bottle go through the windows of the bed- 
room Felton was supposed to be sleeping in. Four were thrown. He threw 
in his bottle through a window down stairs. Two of the combustible 
bottles were thrown at the bed-rooms. He heard one explode in the bed- 
room,or two. One man had a dark lantern, and the fusee was lit, and the 
bottle was then thrown. Did not know if Tetlow’s bricks had been destroyed 
since. Knew of an outrage in November, 1861, at Newton Wood, in con- 
sequence of employing non-union men, Ensor, asd John Ward and him- 
self, and Thamas Barlow and Charles Barlow, Robert Ryan, and Burke and 
John Teule were employed for that. They met at Guide Bridge and agreed 
to go and destroy the bricks, They had only sticks that night. Could not 
remember how many bricks were destroyed, but there was a good many. 
Could not remember what he was paid, but they all shared alike. Remem- 
bered the case at Dukinfield, in 1865, at Blocksey’s place. Himself and Thomas 
Barlow, Michael Burke, John Ensor, and others, to the number of eight, went 
there. Some of the men might have pistols in their pockets. They knocked 
down the walls and spoilt all the bricks they could. Waspaid for that, and 
supposed the union found the combustibles, Remembered Smithurst’s case 
at the Guide Bridge. All the men who went were union men, The 
offence was the same, employing non-union men, They were mostly the 
same men, and they destroyed as many bricks as they could. They were 
paid according to what they spoilt. Remembered the case of Shepley, at 
Hyde. John Ward and himself watched with John Ensor outside the 
stable. John Ward took a razor, and he and Thomas Barlow went in. They 
had settled they should hamstring the horses, They came out and said 
they had done the job—bamstrung the two horses. Saw the razor, but 
could not say as to seeing the blood. They had £10 for it, or £2 10s, each. 
The razor was thrown into the canal. Had heard of John Rogers being 
shot at, but was working at Oldham at the time, Thomas Barlow told him 
he was one who did it. It was not Rogers, but Mr. Rogers’s watchman who 
was shot at. Believed Mr. Rogers was a brickmaker, but did not know of 
his quarrel. Did not know, but had heard of Sutcliffe’s horse being ham- 
strung. Thomas Barlow told him he and Ward were drinking at a public- 
house, and if Ward did he must have done it while he (Barlow) was fetching 


Summer Assizes, convicted, and sentenced to penal servitude. Hipwell, 
Barlow, Ryan, and Tool were acquitted. Two of the men, Dawson and 
Gregory, could not be met with. Tool and Ryan were discharged by the 
magistrates. Further evidence turned up afterwards, but they could not be 
found. Barlow and Hipwell were there, Barlow turned Queen’s evidence 
at the assizes. John Barlow tuld me two months ago he had been secretary 
at the time of this murder, Also told me he had been engaged some weeks 
with Thomas Harrison in getting up the evidence in that case in 1862, 
Heard afterwards that the men that night destroyed about 18,000 bricks at 
Joreph Clifford's brickcroft, at Staley bridge. 

Mr. Thomas Aitken, calico- printer, said his business was being carried on 
in Chorley, but he had land at Levenshulme, and was having bricks made 
upon that land. He contracted, in the first instance, with the witness 
Hibbert, but Hibbert was stopped by the Manchester union. The Man- 
chester delegates threatened to stop the brickmakers after Cox had left the | 
works because Stockport bricklayers were being employed. Witness | 
had sold 25,000 or 30,000 bricks, but had to cancel the agreement 
because the Manchester union objected to the bricks being used in the | 
Manchester district on the ground that they were not made in the same | 
district. The work was continued till last spring, when Hibbert Jeft 
because two additional men were brought from Stockport. Shortly after- 
wards about 4500 bricks were destroyed. A watchman named Henderson | 
told witness that before the second outrage, which took place ten days ago, | 
he received a message from Cox or his wife to keep out of the way, or life 
might be taken, as many more men were coming than had taken part inthe | 
previous affair. Henderson was discharged by the firm fornot having given 
notice of what he had been told. 

Ellen Henderson said she remembered the two outrages at Mr. Aitken’s, 
Before the second outrage Mrs. Cox asked her if Henderson was watching 
still, and witness said he was. Mrs. Cox then said, “ It's a dangerous thing 
for an old man like him to be watching in a brick croft.” She said nothing 
about any intention to commit an outrage, but witness thought it necessary 
to speak to Henderson, as he was a very old man, eighty-five years of age, 
and ought not to be watching in a croft when there was anything likely to 
happen. Witness's husband, the old man’s ron, had also been discharged, 

Edward Barrett, a brickmaker, at Didsbury, in the Stockport union, said : 
On the night of June 14 last he had 40,000 bricks destroyed. His men were 
all Stockport union men, and he was told that the reason why his bricks 
had been destroyed was because of the dispute between the Manchester and 


the Stockport unions about the Levenshulme question. Witness had never 
been mixed up in that dispute ; but he understood that the Manchester men 
had done injury to bis and other manufacturers’ bricks out of vexation, 
Witness was not allowed to employ Manchester men in his brickfield, The 
Manchester district extended over a radius of four miles from the Exchange. 
The Stockport district included an area of three miles from Stockport parish 
church, Didsbury was just within the Stockport district. Another brick manu- 
facturer near his works also had some damage done to his property. The 
Stockport union gave witness £20 as compensation for the injury done to 
his bricks, About a fortnight after the destruction of his bricks, a number 
of boards in witness's brickyard were burnt. Had never had anything put 
into his clay to render it unworkable, but had heard of that having been 
done in the Manchester district. Witness thought that about twenty men 
most have been employed in destroying the 40,000 bricks on June 14, 
George Hulme is a brickmaker, living at Stockport, and working for 
Charles Marsland. Had been a member of the Stockport Brickmakers’ 
Union, and bad been treasurer for three months, Had paid money, and was 
on the council in 1864. There was a meeting and a talk about Simpson's 
affair in the summer of 1864. There was Holland, Brown, Singleton 
Cheetham, Bailey, and Slater there, Simpson would employ no union men. 
and an attack was determined upon. A resolution to that effect was passed, 
and @bout £15 was to be given for the job. Himself, Garner, Holland, 
Slater, and Jackson were employed to do it. They watched a week or two 
for an opportunity, and then went on a dark night between eleven and 
twelve o'clock. In the brickcroft there was Platt the watchman, and a dog 
in the cabin and another dog in the kennel, Garner and Holland had single- 
barrelled guns, and witness carried the naphtha, Garner and Holland went 
up to the cabin, and he heard the watchman shout several times. They 
disposed of the dog by turning the kennel upon him. Never heard the men 
with the guns either shout or speak. They did not threaten the watchman 
if he came out. Never heard them fire their guns, There were about 


a thousand bricks knocked down. Witness helped to di 3 , 
the naphtha poured on the shed and cae fire _—_ pond 
lighted by means of matches, None of the shots he heard 
fired were from their men. The watchman fired seven or 


eight times. It was with @ revolver. Would swear he did not hear the 


a gallon of beer. 

John Barlow is now a master brickmaker at Droylsden, In 1860, 1861, and 
1862 was secretary to the Ashton Brickmakers’ Union at various times. There 
were president, treasurer, secretary, and keyholders, elected quarterly ; no 
council, They were appointed at general meetings. All important business 
had to be determined on by a general meeting. The meetings would 
appoint men to wait upon an offending master, and exhaust every legal 
means to induce him to comply. There was then a general meeting, and of 
course they knew what had to be done then was unlawful. About 150 to 
300 men attended these meetings. Remembered the officers Schofield, 
Ensor, James Bateman, and others who had held appointments, There 
were not many men who had the qualifications. The principal causes of 
collision between masters and men were respecting wages and the em- 
ployment of non-union men. In the case of finding a master was 
employing non-union men, they sent a deputation ; and after that, if he 
did not comply, it was understood that another course was to be adopted. 
It was not settled who were to execute these things, but it was left to 
the treasurer, secretary, and president to say how much should be paid. 
There were generally a number of men who were ready to execute these 
effaire, The money for these outrages was generally entered before the 
auditors came as expenses, the auditors full well understanding what it 
meant. Only a small minority expressed a disapproval of these acts, but of 
course the majority decided, When horses were to be destroyed or bricks 
spoilt it was not mentioned in general meetings, but the expenditure of 
money for such purposes was generally understood among the members. 
There were usually four or five cases of thia kind to be settled while he was 
in office, and he understood it was so now. Believed he was in office when 
the two attacks on Clifford’s took place before the murder, but could not 
remember if he paid for them, though he had no doubt they would be paid 
for. Witness paid for the defence of the men tried. More than £200 was 
paid. Manchester, Oldham, Wigan, Liverpool, Sheffield, St. Helens, and 
a unions all subscribed for the defence of the men who committed 
the murder, 


NAVIGATION OF THE THAMES,--A member of the Royal Thames Yacht 
Club is prompted by the recent fatal collision on the river to * bring under 
the notice of the authorities the dangers arising from the screw-steamers in 
general on the Thames. Although they are, or ought to be, governed by 
stringent rules both as to speed and navigation, these are almost invariably 
totally disregarded, At one time a screw-vessel will be going at a fearful 
rate to save a tide; then two may be seen racing against each other, and 
frequently they will be found deviating from the course which ought to be 
kept up and down the several reaches ; and all this with impunity, for there 
seems to be no proper official cognisance taken of any infraction of the 
regulations laid down for their guidance and the protection of other vessels.” 

ANOTHER FATAL COLLISION.—The French schooner Paquebot, from 

Christiansand for Rochelle, has been towed into the Tyne waterlogged, 
having been run into by a screw-collier, the name of which is not known. 
The schooner was in the North Sea about ten o'clock on Sunday night, 
running south, when the steamer struck her on the starboard side, ond she 
would have sunk had she not been laden with deals, At the time of the 
collision one of the crew of the screw-steamer seems to have fallen over- 
board, as the master of the French vessel saw him floating in the water and 
threw a line to him ; but he could not lay hold of it, and sank. The screw- 
steamer did not take any notice of the disabled schooner, but made off, and 
it is supposed she came into the Tyne; but no report of the less of a seaman 
has been made, 
_ MrAT BY RAILWAY.—A new railway car, called the “ Lyman Refrigerat- 
ing Car,” has recently been constructed in America for the purpose of 
transporting slaughtered beef and other meats long distances in all kinds of 
weather, and preserving the same fresh and pure as when first killed. The 
first of these cars arrived at Hoboken from Ohio on Aug. 21, laden with 
dressed carcasses of sixteen steers and 123 sheep—all as fresh, pure, and 
sweeb as on the day they were killed. They came by way of Pittsburg, 
Harrisburg, and the Morris and Essex Railroad, and were four days on the 
passage. The ice in the car, of which about one ton is required, had to be 
renewed only once during the trip, and the temperature remained, with 
slight variation, during the whole distance at 45 de g. Fahrenheit. The 
construction of the car is such that acurrent of air constantly 
through the masses of ice »t each eud, and thence through the body of the 
car containing the meat, The humidity of the atmosphere is condensed by 
the ice, und ut the same time cleansed irom all impurities, so that when it 
comes in contact with the meat it is dry, cold, and pure, thus securing the 
three essential requisites for the preservation of meat. 
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NEW ORPHANAGE AT STOCKWELL. 

ON Monday the foundation-stone of a home for orphan boys, which is 
about to be erected at Stockwel!, on a piece of meadow a!most contiguous 
to Clapham-road, was laid in the presence of a numerous concourse of 
spectators. The project of establishing this institution originated last year 
in the munificent offer made by Mrs. Hillyer—a very philanthropic lady 
belonging to the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon’s congregation—ot a sum of £20,000 
for the endowment of an orphanage in connection with the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. This offer was first communicated to Mr. Spurgeon, who took 
up the enterprise with his accustomed energy and zeal, and the progress 
made by (he rev. gentleman and his coadjutors in giving effect to Mrs. 
Hillyer’s benevolent design was indicated by the proceedings of Monday. 
A piece of ground covering some three acres has been purchased by the 
trustees, upon which it is intended to erect a series of buildings for the re- 
ception, maintenance, and education, secular and religious, of poor orphans, 
The cost of the land is about £3000, and this sum, with the expenditure upon 
the buildings, it is proposed to defray by means of general subscriptions, 
keeping the £20,000 intact for the permanent maintenance and working of 
the institution. Three distinct structures have already been commenced, 
to be named respectively the “ Silver Wedding House,” the “ Merchant's 
House,” and the ‘* Workman’s House.” These several designations are thus 
derived :—The first of them is explained by the circumstance that £500 
towards the house so quaintly described was given by a well-to-do lady who 
has been married twenty-five years, and who wishes to express in this 
manner her gratitude for the blessings vouchsafed to her and her partner. A 
well-known London merchant, but one whose name has not transpired, sup- 
plies the funds for erecting the second house; while the third will be 
contributed by Mr. Higgs, builder, and his workmen, whose children, if 
unhappily left orphans, will have a preferential claim to its benefits. Each 
of these tenements will contain twenty boys, or sixty in all; and it is 
intended, as additional subscriptions come in, to provide accommodation for 
a much larger number, until the whole space available for the purpose is 
completely occupied. The business of laying the first stone of the three 
“ houses’’ just mentioned was the privcipal feature in Monday’s programme, 
Yhe day was at first very fine, and many thousands of both sexes were 
attracted to the ceremony. The grounds presented a very cheerful and ani- 
mated scene. The entrance to them from Clapham-road was lined by a 
double row of Venetian masts, gaily decorated with banners; and the 
marquees and booths which dotted the meadow were very tastefully dressed 
with flags, festoons, and rosettes. A band of musicalso performed appropriate 
airs. Soon after three o'clock the proceedings commenced, the Rev. C, H. 
Spurgeon leading the way by laying the foundation-stone of the Silver 
Wedding House, in the absence of the lady who had given the handsome 
donation for its construction, Then Mrs. Hillyer laid the foundation-stone of 
the Merchant's House, eliciting three hearty cheers when she had finished her 
task; and Mr. Higgs went through the like formality in the case of the 
Workman’s House. In each instance the ceremony was accompanied by 
the singing of a hymn and the offering up of a prayer invoking the 
Divine blessing on the undertaking, the whole ceremonial being wound up 
with the doxology. An interval was then allowed for the concourse to dis- 
perse about the ground or partake of tea, which was bountifully supplied at 
a spacious refreshment-stand. Unfortunately, at this point it began to 
rain heavily, and the company rushed with one accord to the tents. Soon 
the whole aspect of the scene was woftilly changed. The grass rapidly be- 
came converted into a perfect quagmire ; and the gay bunting, which had 
so picturesquely floated over the marquees and booths a brief while before, 
now clung, drenched and motionless, against the flagpoles. A meeting was, 
however, held after tea in the spacious covered playground already erected 
for the boys. Here Mr, Spurgeon presided, and was supported by several 
ministers and leading members of his congregation. Of course this build- 
ing, the most water-proof one on the ground, was crowded to overflowing, 
aud earnest appeals on behalf of the charity that day inaugurated were ad- 
dressed to an audience, most of which, to say the least, was as much 
riveted to its position by the pitilessness of the weather as by the eloquence 
of the speakers, great as that undoubtedly was. It was announced that 
£2200 had been raised towards the orphanage in the space of five weeks by 
means of collecting-cards issued from the Tabernacle ; and confident expec- 
tations were expressed that the funds necessary for giving full development 
to the institution would be speedily forthcoming. It should be added that, 
although the orphanage is established under the auspices of the Tabernacle, 
its benefits are to be extended to the most deserving objects, without deno- 
minational bias, 


THE ZOUAVE JACOB,—The Zouave Jacob, though under arrest, still 
persists in attracting the notice of the Paris public. He has just issued a 
sort of circular, whereby we are informed that he learnt medicine out of 
books ; that he believes the whole College of Physicians to be so many 
poisoners ; that, although in the band of the zouaves, he dislikes music; 
and that, living in his village ef St. Martin les Champs, he used to cure all 
the children of the neighbourhood. Furthermore, that he is an adept at 
spiritixm ; that his specialty is curing nervous persons; that, like his pre- 
decegsors the apostles, he cannot expect happiness here below ; that Marshal 
Forey sent him 100f., which proves that he must be better. The zouave 
furthermore informs us that he is anxiously awaiting the hour of his 
restoration to liberty, and politely informs the press that he is totally 
indifferent to its opinion, as he feels that as soon as he is released the crowd 
will follow him, even were he to take up his abode in the desert. 

ELECTION MOVEMENTS.—Viscount Burke, the surviving son of the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, is the only candidate for the vacancy occasioned in 
the representation of the county of Galway by the death of the late Lord 
Dunkellin. Mr, Johnston has issued an address to the electors of Belfast 
olfering himself as a candidate in the event of Mr. Getty’s retirement. Sir 
J. Emerson Tennent, Mr. Harrison, the new Solicitor-General for Ireland, 
and Mr. G. May, QC., have also been put forward as candidates for Belfast 
when a vacancy arises in the representation. At the commencement of this 
year Mr. J. Toliemache, M.P. for South Cheshire, decided upon relinquish- 
ing his seat in Parliament. He has now, however, issued an address to his 
constituents in which he states that he has reconsidered the decision at 
which he had arrived, and that he wil!, if his health permits, continue to 
perform his Parliamentary duties. Mr. P. H. Muntz, of Edstone Hall, has 
issued an address, in which he announces his intention to offer himself as a 
candidate for the third seat created for Birmingham by the Reform Bill of 
1807, By the elevation of the Hon. G, H. Heathcote to the Peerage in con- 
sequence of the death ef hisfather, Lord Aveland, a vacancy has occurred in 
the representation of Rutlandshire. Sir Herbert Edwardes and Mr. Corry, 
it is said, will contest Shrewsbury at the next election, The one is the well- 
known * Hero of Moultan,” and the other is private secretary to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and eldest son of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

OPENING OF THE MIDLAND RAILWAY INTO LONDON.—On Monday the 
Midland Railway was partially opened for London traffic. The portion of 
the line opened is that between London and Bedford, a distance of about 
fifty miles, At present this extension will be employed only for the goods 
and merchandise traffic, the passenger and mineral traffic being, as before, 
carried on at the station of the Great Northern at King’s-cross. Since the 
completion of the Midland to Bedford the Great Northern have received tolls 
for the traffic upon their line at Hitchin to the amount of about £60,000 a 
year. By the arrangement which exists between the two companies the 
agreement could not be terminated except upon seven years’ notice. When 
the Midland had obtained its Parliamentary powers in 1864 the requisite 
notice was given, and this will expire in 1871, the Great Northern receiving 
until that date a minimum of £20,000 a year in the shape of tolls, which 
will continue to be earned by the goods and minerals which will still be 
putupon the line until the terminal passenger station is completed in Euston- 
road. The works for this station are being pushed vigorously forward ; 
but the building, with the large hotel adjoining, will, probably, not be com- 
pleted for twelve months. The progress which the Midland has made since 
its first incorporation as a line of railway for the midland counties has been 
the most remarkable of any of the railways of the country. It has now, as 
it were, one foot planted in London and another at Bristol. Its trunk lies 
upon the great centres of industry at Birmingham, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool. Its head is at Carlisle, and in a short time it will extend its inflaence 
to Glasgow and Edinburgh. In a few weeks it will, by means of a short 
branch at Nuneaton, obtain an access to Birmingham as direct as that of 
the present London and North-Western. It has branches, too, at Leeds, 
Bradford, and Sheffield ; it enters the eastern counties at King’s Lynn; and 
it traverses South Wales by means of its connection at Hereford with the 

Neath and Brecon. 

PLOUGHING MATCHES,—The first ploughing-match of theseason came off 
at Bicester, in Oxfordshire, last week. The champion prize was won by a 
local man, H. Jackman, with a Howard's plough ; John Goodwin, another 
local man, took the second prize, also with a Bedford plough. Before the com- 
mencement of the ploughing-match season Mesars, Howard announced to the 
various agricultural societies their intention not to enter their own experts 
at these competitions in fature, but to leave the prizes, so far as their firm 
is concerned, to local ploughmen. 

RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION.—For several years a man named Parsons has 
lived at Leigh-green, near Tenterden, under Seaman Beales, E-q., and we 
have every reason to believe that he has been a good servant. It appears 
that, recently, acon of Parsons, a youth about twenty years of age, has 
thought fit to join the Bible Christians at Boar's Isle, and to become a 
teacher in their Sunday-school. A few Sundays ago, as the Rev. R. 0. T. 
Beale, Incumbent of Boar's Isle, was returning from the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper, he met this youth, and by some means or other ascer- 
tained that he was going to this Dissenting Sunday-school, The result was 
that, during the ensuing week, Parsons was waited upon by his landlord, 
and threatened with expulsion from his house, if the son did not at once 
give up his connection with the Bible Christian chapel and school, After a 
long conversation, in which the poor man pleaded the hardship of the case, 
Mr. Beale relented, and agreed to be satisfied if the young man were sent 
awsy from home. And with this hard condition the poor parents were 
obliged to comply, or submit to be turned outof the house themselves, The 
son has accordingly been driveu away from the bore of his childhood and 
compelled to seek lodgings at Tenterden, So much for the religious liberties 
of agricultural labourers in England. 
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Clytemnestra, and Poems Lyrical and Descriptive. By OWRN 
MerepitH. New Edition, London: Chapman and Hall. 


In dealing with the poems of Mr. Owen Meredith, it is exceedingly 
difficult to do justice both to the author and to literature, He almost 
apologises in his preface for this welcome reissue of the poems which 
some of us remember as having given us a new sensation not many 
oe ago—apologises on the ground that they are “ boyish verses.” 

ut this need not prevent our forming an estimate of him on the 
strength of them, Strange to say, Mr. Owen Meredith does not at once 
strike us as a poet in whom there is much possibility of growth in 
the high sense, though he is, doubtless, very unusually capable of 
culture. We cannot help fancying that of all that he is, or ever will 
be, the materials for forming an opinion are in the volume before us. 
We wish we could understand his doctrine that a poet can never suc- 
cessfully, and with good warrant, spend mach labour in amending 
“previous workmanship.” It is obvious that he must not convert it 
into false or misrepresentative work by additions and alterations ; 
but if the poet can judge or criticise his past work, he can amend it. 
If a poem has true life in it, then, whatever date it may bear, 
and to whatever phase of feeling it may give expression, 
it belongs to the whole Jife of the author, and there can be nothing 
unnatural in five-and-thirty re-touching the workmanship of twenty. 
We are not now complaining of anything left wtonched in these 
poems, though we suspect there is avein of negligence in the 
author’s mind ; we only find what he says upon the point we have 
noticed a little artificial in sound, and painfully like some of the 
i : in the poems themselves—things which one is tempted to call 
quibbles, 

In the whole course of our reading we never came across a volume 
which put in so puzzling a shape the question whether the singer 
was, in the high, genuine sense, a poet. If there are any readers 
whom his thought or his music ever carries quite out of themselves, 
they will answer the question in the aflirmative. But a degree of 
painful hesitation must check the utterance of those who always 
find him a little artificial, always a shade tooclever, and particularly 
deticient in the “ retarding art.” Mr. Meredith has a poetic tempera- 
ment which “gives off” too readily. Youthful as his poetry is, it 
wants the virginity of poetry. His Muse has a flux of song—it all 
comes too easy to her, chest-notes, C in alt, and all, And the remi- 
niscences of other poetry are too frequent ; to use an old metaphor, 
you find the honey tasting of the particular flower on which the bee 
last fed. Weare not here forgetting what Shelley so truly said about 
poets and chameleons, nor that “ reminiscence” is one of the cha- 
racteristics of youthful poetry; but we do say that Mr, Owen 

Meredith's “ fatal facility” in every direction impresses sensitive 
readers with a doubt of his vocation, 

We say this with much compunction, and by no mesons with 
entire confidence. It seems absurd, in presence of this splendid 
collection of poems, showing power so versatile and culture so rare, 
to express a doubt; but that doubt, as we ourselves feel it, goes 
even deeper than any question of difference between mocking-bird 
and nightingale. It would delight us to see something, if it were 
only a hundred lines, from Mr, Owen Meredith, which should 
compel us to say, “ This man is » poet ;” but the mere fact that, 
with so highly-accomplished a writer, a doubt arises in the mind of 
here and there a reader is of weighty import. Perhaps, however, it 
chiefly arises from the want of condensation which is everywhere 
visible in the poems of Mr, Owen Meredith. 


Night: A Poem. By GronrGeE GILFILLAN, M.A., Author of “ Bards 
of the Bible,” &c. London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


It would be idle to deny that this long poem is gloomy ; buts 
nevertheless, it is far less gloomy than might be anticipated, and we 
would recommend people who can manage blank verse and can grapple 
with a little hard reading to enjoy a night with Mr. George Gilfillan, 
He has long had admirers and non-admirers, and his books are likely 
to burry the thoughtless into extremes ; but, taken dispassionately, 
no sensible person would deny him thought, occasional vigorous 
expression, and easy gracefulness of verse. “Night” is a poem 
serious rather than religious, and, in point of plan or construction, 
may be described as closely resembling ** Young's Night Thoughts ;” 
but perhaps nobody reads that fine poem in these days, when every- 
thing is neglected for the sake of Claribel, Dora, or Elaine. It is, 
then, essentially a poem of men and things—from bats and beetles 
to Byron and Shelley ; everything, in fact, which can be in the least 
degree associated with night, as those four things can greatly be, 
beyond all question. Perhaps less anxiety will be felt to hear what 
Mr, Gilfillan has to say concerning the screeching of night-owls, 
harvest-flies, &c, than about great men and great utterances, 
Therefore, leaving all the creations dilated upon except Man, and 
having mentioned Byron and Shelley, we will give a few lines of 
Mr. Gilfillan’s appreciation of the latter, which, we think, is of a 
different kind to what would be generally expected :— 

A meteor, not the morn, Alastor was, 
Although he felt a moral morn at hand. 

He sang in misery, but he sang of love ; 
Hatred alone he hated—scorn alone 

He scorned—what envy was he did not know, 


For vice and vicious men he pity felt, 

Bigots he strove to love, and would have cooled 
Their flames with hisown blood had it availed. 
What awful cloud between him came and Christ, 
Eternity alone can e’en explain! 

Perhaps it was some dreary dogma piled 

By human notions cold as frosted hands, 
Around the circle glowing ’neath the Cross 
Which blocked his vision and repelled his faith. 
Perhaps some damnéd demon was allowed 

To enter that bright soul, and rend that heart 
With crooked claws of doubt, and evil dream. 
Perhaps he saw the truth, but in a form 

So strange and dazzling, that it came to him 
In madness and in terror, like an eye 

Torn wide by Torture, till he shrieking died. 
And then we listen, and we hear that shriek 
Softened into a low and far-off sound, 

A sob, but not the sob of wild despair. 

Is it the sobbing of a wayward child 

Ere in his sorrow and his glad surprise 

He faints away into his father's arms? 

And has the meteor then found the morn? 

1 cannot tell, but this T surely know 

That wiser poets like to him shall rise, 
Pouring their fiery music o'er the deep, 

The morning deep, through which the mighty sun 
Of God's last revelation labours up 

To drown in glory them and earth and heaven. 


There is more beauty than strength in this poetic playing with 
Shelley's supposed weaknesses and delusions, But in this, as in 
other passages on the same, we meet with reverence and affection— 
and nothing of the kind to which austere clergymen addict themselves, 
It is impossible to follow the whole range of Mr. Gilfillan’s subject ; 
but enough has been said to indicate ita nature, and to show the 
vein in which it is approached, It is precisely one of those books 
which may take the velect world only, or may take the mob with a 
rush, The latter fate is the less pleasant, and the less likely, 


The Heroes of Crampton, A Novel. By J. G. Houtanp. London : 
Charles W, Wood. 

An almost-unobserved “ Note” to this book says, “In altering the 
text, and adapting the eighteenth edition of Mr. J. G, Holland’s story 
to English readers, it is hoped that none of the intrinsic merit of the 
work is lost.” ‘This appears to be a new system of bookmaking, and 
one which ‘“ The Heroes of Crampton ” does not induce us to recom- 
mend. Despite all the altering and adapting for the English market, 
the book remains American to the backbone ; but it 1s difficult to 
understand how the Americans can have absorbed eighteen editions 
of such very unprofitable literature, That the English should be 
favoured with the nineteenth, even altered and adapted, is to be re- 

tted, ‘Tue book comes avowedly as a gift horse ; and itis painful to 
see the slovenly way in which the teeth have been scraped and the 


hoofs puttied and blackened over. The thing will not do; it is at. 
once discovered as worthless, and the “ Note” is but a confession of 
what could not be concealed. With one exception—a beneficent. 
old doctor of a worn-out type—the characters are intolerable. A 
aan must surely be a great traveller, rather than a great reader, to 
know where such people are “raised ;” and “A, R ,” who signs the 
“ Note,” may rest assured that they have never been seen in England. 
Of course, we do not deny the writer certain powers of narrative, 
and a little humour; but it would be intolerably bad to suffer him 
again to meddle with humanity, as he hitherto appears to have seen 
it. The altering and adapting have been so much labour wasted ; 
and it is pleasing to find that even the book itself disapproves certain 
practices of American publishers. A young lady novelist, who 
always uses strong language, is annoyed at some trick of trade, and 
says, “I will tell him what I think of him, and his accursed 
publishing machinery.” Now, without imitating the force of this 
expression, we are content to say that on one or the other side of the 
Atlantic, if not on both, a mistake has been made in altering and 
adapting the “ Heroes of Crampton” for the English market. 


Our Soldiers and the Victoria Crost, A General Account of the 
Regiments and Men of the British Army, &c. Edited by S. 0. 
perro: With many Illustrations. London: Ward, Lock, and 

yler, 

This is a book for boys, and one which they will devour eagerly. 
It has many shortcomings, as the editor admits, and would, doubt- 
less, have been better without them; but there were difficulties in 
the way of correction ; and, without going through the volume, to 
make out a whole list of objections, it may fairly be supposed that. 
they are not of a vital nature, Originally published in the Boy's 
Magazine, these chapters are the productions of various writers, 
some dead and some hundreds of miles away on foreign service ; 
therefore, Mr. Beeton’s work was difficult, but still he must not com- 
plain if the public should feel alittle dissatisfied—with trifling errors 
which very few readers would discover. The book gives a general 
sketch of the British Army, and the history of the crack regiments is 
given at length, the whole written in a glowing, enthusiastic style, 
which is at once suited to the subject and to the youthful readers for: 
whom it is intended, There is, of course, much of the military 
history of mcdern England, and the Victoria Cross part of the work 
is given individually, with pictures of the heroes’ exploits, founded 
on Mr, Desanges’ interesting series of paintings. Such is the 
plan; but to the information described no opportunity has been lost 
of tacking on anything interesting which bears the faintest con- 
nection with British arms and prowess. Thus, at once historical, 
descriptive, and anecdotical, it is precisely the book for boys, and 
likely to lead to a good conserving of our national characteristics in 
the way of bravery, dc. It may be added that the volume is ahand- 
some specimen of ‘‘ getting up,” and that the illustrations are of great 
merit. 


Never Caught: Personal Adventures Connected with Twelve Suc- 
cessful ‘Trips in Blockade-Running during the American Civil 
War, 1863-4, By CapTAIN ROBERTS, mdon : John Camden 
Hotten. 

Towards the close of the great war in America, considerable interest 

was excited by the adventures and ultimate capture of a vessel 

called the Dawn, built on Captain Symond’s principle of twin 
screws, and which long bafiled the blockading fleet off Wilmington— 
passing through the United States squadron no less than twelve 
times with cargoes of cotton, warlike stores, &c. It is now the talk 
in certain circles that the commander of this vessel, under the name 


of Captain Roberts, was no other than a Post Captain in her 
Majesty's Navy and the son of anoble Earl, and that, prompted by a 
love of adventure and excitement, he took this opportunity of ‘seeing 
service.” And the little book, just published, ander the above title, 
is supposed to be @ narrative of his adventures, Whether this be 
so or not, “ Never Caught” is an amusing record of exciting inci- 
dents of blockade-running of that exciting epoch. The interest of 
the book is not so vivid now as it would have been then; still it is 
well worth perusal, 


The Pyrenees : a Description of Summer Life at French Watering- 
places, By Henry BLACKBURN, Author of “ Travelling in Spain 
in the Present Day,” &c. With upwards of One Hundred L[ilus- 
lustrations by Gustave Doré. London: Sampson Low, Son, and 
Marston, 

This is really a very elegant book, the main attractions of which, of 

course, are Doré's illustrations, Indeed, the work seems to have 

been written up to the engravings; and so, when we say the letter- 
press is appropriate and well compiled, we say all that is necessary 
on this head. Of the illustrations it would be difficult to speak in 
too high terms of praise. They are simply admirable as drawings, 
and are well worthy the fame of the distinguished artist. The 
designs, too, have had every justice done them, ‘They are beauti- 
fully engraved, carefully printed on splendid toned paper ; and are 
really things of beauty, and will, no doubt, be joys for ever to those 

— are lucky enough to possess a copy of the work that contains 

em, 


Until the End; a Story of Real Life. By JouN PomERoy, Author 
ms wwe the Veil,” “Opposite Neighbours,” «&c, London : 


We have made a diligent effort to read this book, but have not suc 
ceeded very well. e began, of course, at the beginning, but found 
the first chapter very dull and prosy, We next dipped into the 
middle of the volume, and tried the eighteenth chapter, which 
proved dull and prosy too, and feeble to boot. We then made an 
attempt upon the concluding chapter, but found the same charac- 
teristics still : the book was dull and prosy “until the end.” If any 
of our readers care to repeat the experiment in which we have failed, 
they may, and we hope they will be more successful than we have 
been ; but, for our own part, we cau do no more, 


LONG DRESSES.—Oliver Wendell Holmes uses the following language, 
none too strong, in reference to one of fashion’s foolish freak :—‘‘ But con- 
found the make-believe women we have turned loose in our streets; where 
do they come from? Not out of Boston parlours, I trust. Why, there isn’t 
a bird or beast that would drag its tail through the dirt the way these crea- 
tures do their dresses, Because a queen or duchess wears long dresses on 
great occasions, a maid of allwork or a factory girl thinks she must make her 
self @ nuisance by trailing through the streets, picking up and carrying about 
with her——bah! that’s what I call getting valgarity into your bones and 
marrow. Show over dirt is the attribute of vulgar le. If any man 
can walk behind one of these women, and see what she es up as she goes, 
and not feel squeamish, he has got a tough stomach. I would not let one of 
them into my room without serving them as David did Saul at the cave in 
the wilderness—cut off her skirts, Don't tell me that a true lady ever sacri- 
fices the duty of keeping all about her sweet and clean to the wish of making 
a vulgar show. I don’t believe it of alady. There are some things that no 
fashion has any right to touch, and cleanliness is one of these things. It is 
an re ed a respectable laundress to carry such things into a house for her 
to with.” 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL’S TUTOR.—M. Monnier has been succeeded in 
bis office of preceptor to the Prince Imperiai by a young student of the 
Ecole Normale, who gives up his chair as Professor of Rhétorique of the 
College of Grenoble to enter the Tuileries. M. Filon is son of an inspector 
of the Academy of Paris, who became Professor of History to the Duk» of 
Aumale. Thus, by a singular coincidence, father and son will have filled 
the same office at the Tuileries under different dynasties. The history of 
the rise of families is curious. The Filons owe their good fortune to a 
Latin epithet. Louis XVIIL., who was much addicted to classical licerature, 
and specially fond of Latin, happened to read young Filon’s Latin oration 
at the College st. Louis, on which occasion he described a butterfly s flos 
aliger —literally, winged flower. The epithet charmed the old King, who 
took notice of the young man, and gave him the position of King’s librarian, 
On Louis Philippe seizing his cousin's throne, he appointed M. Filon pre- 
ceptor to his son, the Duke of Aumale, who has done credit to his tutor. 
M. Filon pére was devoted to the Orleanist monarchy, never publishing a 
work without presenting the first copy thereof to the King. He had been 
tutor to M. Duruy, the present Minister of Public Instruction, A few 
years later bis son was one of M. Duruy’s pupils, and now M, Filon fils is 
tutor to the son of the Emperor. 


THE LATE DR. VELPEAU. 
THE obsequies of this famous surgeon took 
place on the morning of the 26th ult., in 


the Church of St. mas d’Aquin, Paris, 
very considerable 


in the presence of a } 
number of members of the medical profession 
from various rts of France and abroad, 


who had been brought together in Paris by 
the international medical con; The de- 
ceased surgeon was particularly celebrated in 
the treatment of the diseases of women and 
children, and attained the highest honours in his 
profession, 

Alfred Armand Louis Marie repent. born at 
Briche, near Tours, on May 18, 1795, was the son 
of a farrier, whom, in his youth, he assisted in his 
business, He taught himself to read and write ; 
and, happening to find among his father's books 
# treatise on the veterinary art, was induced to 
give his attention to medicine and surgery— 
eciences which he studied with great success in 
spite of many disadvantages. After holding an 
appointment in the hospital at Tours for some 
time, on a salary of some eight pounds a year, 
he managed, by exercising the greatest frugality, 
to settle in Paris, where he atudied with such 
success that in 1822 he received the diploma of 
M.D, Endowed with a strong will, he never re- 
laxed his labours, and distinguished himself at 
every examination. In 1830 he was named 
surgeon to the Hopital de la Pitié, and in 1835 
obtained the chair of Clinical Surgery at the 
Hopital de la Charité. In 1842 he succeeded the 
celebrated Larrey in the Academy of Medicine. 
His clinical courses were his best title to note as a 
physician, and were well attended. He was among 
the first of French surgeons, prompt in forming 
his judgment, able as an operator, notwithstand- 
ing that he had been deprived of the use of the 
forefinger of his right hand. In his profession 
he bad great influence, and his many works on 
surgical anatomy, and the curative art generally, 
were not only received with great favour in 
France, but made him known throughout the 
whole scientific world. 

Dr. Velpeau is the third distinguished prac- 
titioner who has died in France in the course of 
the last twelve months, 


VISIT OF THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS 
OF THE FRENCH TO ARRAS AND LILLE. 


THE recent journey of the Emperor of the 
French to Northern France, and the Imperial 
8 es delivered at Arras and Lille, have been 

ready so fully discussed that the incidents of 
the visit to those two ancient towns have scarcely 
had the usual interest which an Imperial excur- 
sion secures from the public. In truth, the semi- 
political nature of the journey almost superseded 
the usual duties of the reporter who chronicles, hour by hour, the 
events of a Royal p . And yet there were not wanting inci- 
dents which were, in their way, as atriking as those which recently 
occurred at Salzburg, and the enthusiasm with which the Empress 
was received has survived her return, and still lives in speeches and 
addresses which follow her to Biarritz, 

The tion given to the Imperial visitors by the town of Arras 
commenced the series of fétes which were afterwards celebrated at 
Lille, And surely Arras must possess a peculiar interest to 
Napoleon III., in whose honour a triumphal arch of welcome was 
erected at the very entrance to the ancient place: Arras, the 
highest part of which occupies the very site of the town occupied 


THE IMPERIAL VISIT TO THE 


AISA 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


THE LATE DR. VELPEAU OF PARIS. 


a4 Cesar; Arras, the citadel fortified by Vauban; Arras, the birth- 
of Robespierre. The town, which consists of four sections, 
stands on a declivity which terminates in a flat plain, and includes 
the high and low towns, the city and the citadel, the glacis of the 
latter coming to the low town, and being inclosed within the same 
wall as the town itself, from which it is separated only by an 
esplanade, The great, tall houses of hewn stone, the fine public 
squares, the splendid Gothic cathedral, the fine Hotel de Ville, and 
the numerous churches and public buildings, all make Arras 
a town admirably suited for such a reception as that given 
| to the Emperor. Trophies adorned the streets and triumphal 
arches stretched across every roadway. From the railway station 
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the cortége passed, in the midst 
acclamations, to the cathedral, fi dy ag 
religious ceremony, the party proceeded to the 
Hétel de Ville, where the presentations were ra 
take place. Perhaps the most striking object 
repared for the occasion was that which ad 
nm erected in the Place Sainte Croix. This 
structure (represented in our Engraving) had 
been raised by the coal-mining companies of Pas 
de Calais, the department of which Arras is th 
capital, and consisted of the model of a rth 
— shaft, Par! the miners in their working 

umes, ¢ Imperial carriage w 

stop before this trophy while his Maleds se 
the congratulations of the engineers and directors - 
the procession then went on to the Grand Place, 
where an enormous mid had been raised com. 
posed of sacks of grain most ingeniously stacked 
together, and presenting a truly imposing appear- 
ance. Having arrived at the Hotel de Ville 
where refreshments were provided, though the 


balcony, amidst the applause of an im 
crowd, There was a great deal to be got thoongh 
at Arras, for numerous deputations from all 

of the country had come there to salute the 
Emperor; and the ceremony at the cathedral was 
an imposing one, for the Bishop and his cl 
were there to receive their Majesties, The re- 
verend Prelate, in addressing Napoleon III 
recalled the circumstance that Napoleon I. had 
attached his name to the sacred edifice on Opening 
it for public worship, and he expressed a hope 
that his nephew would associate his own name 
with it by facilitating the construction of the 
tower so long waited for, His Majesty replied 
that wherever he went with the Empress his first 
act was to repair to the foot of the altar; in 
rendering homage to religion and its ministers his 
object was also to ask the blessing of Heaven 
on his reign and on his dynasty, It is 
probable that the tower will receive the Imperial 
attention ; for, before leaving Arras, his Majesty 
decorated M. Grigny, the architect, whose works 
have s0 improved the town and whose labours 
are well known throughout the north of France, 
M. Grigny has become almost blind during the 
latter part of his professional career. After the 
prayers and the singing of the “ Domine, salvam 
fac” in the cathedral, the Mayor of Arras pre- 
sented his Majesty with the keys of the town, 
and, it need ee 4 be added, took advantage of 
the occasion to deliver an address, which was 
responded to by the Emperor in one of those 
speeches which have been deemed so significant 
astocall for continued comment ever since. The 
enthusiasm st Arrasmay be said to have culmi- 
nated at Lille, where the whole week was devoted 
é ; to a series of fétes expressive of the satisfaction 
of the inhabitants, not only on account of the Imperial visit, but on 
the 200th anniversary of the restoration of the city by Louis XIV. 
to a prominent position in the manufacturing interests of France. 
This was, of course, a local festival, which was made national on 
— of ~ visit of their — 

e weather was very inclement during the id banquet 
the prefecture, where the Empress peor By the principal’ ae 
of the town, which was one of the first and most important cere- 
monies at Lille; but the rain had ceased when the time for the 
gala arrived, and the principal choral societies performed a can- 
tata in honour of their Majesties, The most interesting portion 
of the visit began the next day, when the Emperor was con- 
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NORTH OF FRANCK: THEIR MAJESTIES PASSING 


THE MINER'S COAL TROPHY AT ARRA‘, 
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RECEPTION OF THE LADIES OF LILLE BY THE EMPRESS. 


ducted to the leading manufactories of the town, with which he , the Penitentiary, inquiring minutely into the sanitary state, the 
seemed delighted. dietary system, and the general conduct of the inmates. Even to 

While these visits were being paid, the Empress had repaired with | this place the report of the kindness and solicitude which the 
one of her ladies in waiting to the Hospital of Saint-Sauveur, Empress manifested to the poor had reached, and the young 
where she inspeccted the various wards, including that of the fever | prisoners gave her a marked welcome, some of them endeavouring 
patients, from which she refused to be excluded, saying that they to touch her dress, and showing by their looks how surprised and 
were the sufferers to whom her visit was araren paid. Inthis delighted they were to see her take so much interest in their well- 
establishment and the — at Loos her Majesty seemed deeply being. The Imperial visitor, in examining the dormitories, turned 
intereated, and at the latter place she inspected all the details of down several of the beds to ascertain the state of the linen. One of 
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them being badly made, the sheets being too short, her Majesty 
observed it, and, joining example to precept, remade the 
bed with the precision of a good housewife, The folding of the 
sheets would have done honour to St. Cyr, where the dormitories 
are models of their kind. The Empress did not confine herself to 
receiving several petitions presented to her by inmates whose good 
conduct proved their repentance, and promising to mediate for them 
with the Emperor, but also conversed at length with some of them. 


' “You were at La Roquette?” she said to one lad, laying her hand 


THE EMPRESS VISITING THE HOSPITAL OF ST. SAVIOUR, LILLE, 
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i ON adame.” ‘“ How much longer have you 
porns caer? eae “And where will you go when 
you leave this place?” “To Paris.” “No, do not go to Paris, 
you will again meet with the bad acquaintances who led you pico ; 
if you promise not to return there I will try to obtain your “ pw 
earlier.” , . . I have no need to add that the lad gave his word, an 
ran off shouting ‘ Vive 1’Impératrice !” with all chis might, to 
announce the news to his comrades. “And you, anid the Empress 
to a boy of fifteen, “ What have you done to be here ? The young 
delinquent blushed, looked down, and remained silent. Come, 
said her Majesty, laughing, and laying her arm on his shoulder ; 
“come with me apart, I will confess you, and will not say a 
word to anyone.” The Empress then walked aside with the lad, 
and when she returned a minute or two later her companion was 
in tears. Her Majesty shook him by the hand, and he went 
away with his head more erect, and no longer despairing of his own 

ation. 
rerhe next day was devoted to a review on the Place Napoleon and 
the Boulevard de l'Impératice ; after which numerous decorations 
were dis'ributed, and amongst them one to Captain Beghin, chief of 
the celebrated company of Cannoniers of Lille, Talking. however. 
of decorations: An old soldier of Trelon, named Laudonsie, and 
eighty years of age, who had been through all the campaigns from 
1807 to 1815, solicited an audience of the Emperor, and was 
at last directed to present himself at the prefecture at a certain 
hour, His Majesty, after talking for some time with the old 
man, conferred on him the cross of the Legion of Honour, with 
a pension of 600f. a year, as well as a present of 100f, to pay his 


home, 
Tha eaview’ terminated with the grand ball at the H6tel de Ville, 


which may be said to have concluded the series of entertainments by 
a magnificence which competent judges have declared equalled, if it 
did not surpass, that of M. Haussmann on the occasion of the 
Imperial reception in Paris, On the following morning their 
Majesties left for Dunkirque, 


THE MOCK-AUCTION CHEVALIERS D'INDUSTRIE have opened out a new 
branch of business, and now turn ‘the late gales” to account by pretending 
to have for sale, under the “ permission” of the Board of Trade, bales of 
wrecked goods to pay the import duties. The fact that the goods offered 
are not of a class on which there are any import duties whatever ought to 
be a sufficient warning, even to the most easily-gulled of their victims. An 
official letter from the Board of Trade states that its ‘‘ permission” is also 
apocryphal, 

FooLisHh YOUTHS.—Three young Englishmen, said to be fresh from 
Oxford, have been amazing the people of Dinan, in Brittany, by crowning 
the head of the statue of the great Dertrand de Guesclin with a matella, 
T woof them got safely away after this silly exploit ; the third, whose name 
is Sweeting, was brought back from St. Malo, and justly sentenced to a 
fortnight's imprisonment. The Judge who presided made some very sen- 
sible remarks :—“ It is painful,” he said, ‘ to see young men belonging to 
one of the great English Universities come to this country, where we wel- 
come them so cordially, to outr: our Breton glories and try to revive the 
hatred of evil days now gone by.”’ And he reminded the prisoner that the 
English of those days paid the highest honours to the coffin of their illus- 
trious enemy. Mr. Sweeting seemed to know nothing about that, and the 
President suggested that Oxford might as well teach a little French history. 
Du Guesclin, however, is a man who belongs to international history. “If 
you know anything of the dauntless Black Prince and of his wise General, 
Sir John Chandos, you must also know the great constable.” Probably 
the foolish trio of Dinan are of that class of thoughtless young men 
who learn nothing until they are taught stern lessons by that harsh 
schoolmaster the world. Such puerile folly as theirs requires to be sum- 
marily checked. We regret that two of the three escaped from the punish- 
ment of their insolent conduct. However, they will doubtless meet with 
due humiliation when their parents and friends become acquainted with 
their conduct. They should be handed over te the head master of Uppingham. 
The English residents at Dinan addressed to the Mayor an expression of 
their regret and indignation ; and the Dinanais newspaper calls upon its 
townspeople to forget the incident and to remember only the promptitude 
with which the English residents had repudiated the offenceand manifested 
their sympathy with the people of Dinan. This is all very satisfactory, and 
is quite what was to be expected on both hands; the townspeople need not 
be annoyed by the foolish freak of three foreign boys. At the same time, it 
may be observed that proceedings not dissimilar are a good deal too frequent 
among young English tourists. 


THE OPENING OF THE OAKS COLLIERY.—There was a good deal of excite- 
ment in the neighbourhood of the Oaks Colliery, on Tuesday morning, on its 
being made known that on the previous evening two men, incased in dresses 
on the diving-bell principle, had been enabled to go into the workings to 
some extent. The men who went in on Monday afternoon proceeded about 
sixteen yards, without finding the slightest obstacle or the smallest indication 
of fire. On Tuesday morning, on going down, the length of the air-pipe was 
extended ; so the two men, in their gasproof dresses, went past the No. 2 
shaft and then along the engine plane. On reaching some thirty-six yards 
up, they found a part of the arch, towards the end, had fallen in, but not to 
such an extent as to stop them proceeding even further. They also found 
that the chamber in the engine plane, used for pulling the corves, had been 
blown away. The south level was made up to a considerable extent, while 
the box-hole, in which some four or five bodies are known to be, was com- 
pletely blocked up with spoil, and nearly as firm as stone. In the stone-drift, 
which many persons considered to be the seat of the explosion, the men, in 
groping their way—being without lamps, and the gas overpoweringly strong— 
found a good deal of water, rather favouring the idea that the shot, 
instead of going through the drift, went into the steps. So far everything 
indicates that there is no standing fire in the workings—at least, in the 
vicinity of the bottom, and there is now a strong feeling that there should 
be extra shafts and more energy displayed in recovering the bodies, seeing 
that on Tuesday the men were only down some three or four hours 
altogether. What the explorers will have to endure may to some extent be 
imagined from the fact that there are the carcasses of no less than forty-two 
horses in various parts of the pit, the first stables being about 100 yards 
from the box-hole. With regard to the number of bodies in the workings, 
it may be stated that at the time of the first explosion, on Dec. 15, there 
were 340 persons at work in the mine. In addition to that number there 
were twenty-seven persons—four belonging to the colliery and twenty- 
three volunteers—who were killed by the following explosions, Of that 
total of 367 persons there were got out altogether eighty-one, of whom 
nineteen were alive and burnt, one alive and not burnt, twenty-five dead by 
burning, and thirty-six dead, but not from burning. Of those got out 
alive only six now survive, so that there will be at the present time no less 
than 286 bodies buried in the workings. 


New AcT ON RAILWAY COMPANIES.—There are several important pro- 
visions in the Act to amend the law relating to railway companies passed at 
the close of the recent Session. The rolling stock of a railway is now pro- 
tected from creditors by the fourth section, declaring that the engines, 
tenders, carriages, trucks, machinery, &c., constituting the rolling stock 
and plant used or ided by a company for the purposes of the traffic on 
their railway, or of their stations or workshops, shall not, after their rail- 
way is open for public traffic, be liable to be taken in execution at law or 
in equity at any time after the passing of the Act (Aug. 20), and before 
Sept 1., 1868, where the judgment on which execution issues is recovered in 
an action on a contract entered into after the passing of the Act, or in an 
action not on a contract commenced after the passing of the Act; but the 
person who has recovered any such judgment may obtain the appointment 
of a receiver, and, if necessary, of a manager of the undertaking of the com- 
pany on application by petition in a summary way to the Court of 
Chancery; and all money received by the receiver or manager, after 
due provision for the working expenses of the railway, &., to be 
applied and distributed under the direction of the Court in pay- 
ment of the debts of the company, and otherwise according to the 
rights of the parties; and, on payment of the amount due to every 
such judgment creditor, the Court may, if it think fit, discharge such re- 
ceiver or manager. On a question arising as to the property of a company 
taken in execution, it may be determined by summons in a summary way by 
the Court out of which it issues. Where a company is unable to meet its en- 
gagements with its creditors, the directors may prepare a scheme of 
arrangement, and file the same in the Court of Chancery ; after the filing of 
the scheme actions may be stayed. There are provisions as to the assent to 
the scheme by mortgagees, preference shareholders, and others. Within 
three months, or a time extended, the echeme is assented to, and an applica- 
tion may be made to the Uourt for its confirmation. ‘The scheme, when 
confirmed, shall be enrolled in the Court, and thenceforth the same shall be 
binding and effectual to all intents and purposes, and the provisions thereof 
shall, against and in favour of the company and all parties assenting thereto 
or bounce thereby, have the like effect as if they had been enacted by Parlia- 
ment."’ There are provisions in the Act on loan capital, share capital, the 
abaudonment of railways, and the purchase of lands, Where, after the pass- 
ing of this Act, a company exercises the power of purchase under the Lands 
Clauses Act, the surveyor is to be appointed by the Board of Trade, and not 
by two justices ; thecompany to give notice that they intend to apply tothe 
Board of Trade for such appointment, and the vaiuation to be made by the 
wurveyor is to include the amount of compensation for damage and injury to 
be sustained. In cases of arbitration for lands, the costs, if either party 
desire it, are to be settled by one of the Masters of the Court of Queen's 
Bench. 
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On Tue-siay evening a Gisaster of ck Forest, by which 


curred on the line between New Mills an c 
five lives were lost and a great number of others were placed ts a 
jeopardy from which the escape was remarkable. In the first p ae 
a collisfon occurred between a cattle-train and a ballast-train in the 
Peak Forest Tunnel. The greater portion of the are = 
detached by the shock and sent rolling down the inclined ro er 
miles, until it came in collision with an express Leger ap bere -_ 
the latter in its turn was impelled backwards some miles = er, ti ; 
a change of gradient bronght it to a standstill. One of : e mos 
surprising parts of this strange series of occurrences was tl aces 
of the passenger-train and its occupants from injury. The he 
the second collision was borne entirely by the cattle train. : e 
bare statement of these facts involves, however, several singular 
circumstances which must be mentioned in detail before the summary 
already given can become intelligible. y 

os five and six o'clock rig the evening the cattle-train going 
from Liverpool to Birmingham entered the Peak Forest Tunnel 
from Chapel-en-le-Frith, This was the origin of the whole succes- 
sion of mischief that followed. The train ought not to have entered 
the tunnel, and the cause of its being allowed to enter will form the 
principal subject for investigation, A ballast-train had preceded it 
into the tunnel, on the same line of rails, and, according to rule, the 
signalman at the Chapel-en-le-Frith end should allow no second 
train to enter till a signal from the southern end announced that the 
first train had passed out, The system of signalling is that known 
as the “block” system of telegraph. Whatever may have been the 
origin of his errors, the official at the Chapel-en-le-Frith end allowed 
the cattle-train to pass into the tunnel, which is a long one ; and, 
when it had reached the midst, it dashed into the ballast-train, which 
had been stopped to unload, A little girl was killed. The child had 
been bringing a pair of clogs to one of the men who were at work in 
the tunnel, and was standing with him on one of the waggons 
when the cattle-train came up. The cattle-train was a very heavy 
one of twenty-five trucks, containing, perhaps, 1000 head of sheep 
and beasts. It was drawn by two engines in front, and there 
were also a third-class carriage and a brake-van. Both the engines 
were thrown off the rails and disabled. The coupling-chain which 
had attached the foremost carriage or waggon to the nearest engine 
was broken off, and immediately after the collision the whole train, 
minus the engines, was again in motion in the contrary direction to 
that in which it had come. There were nine persons on the train— 
the guard and eight drovers or cattle owners. Before they had quite 
realised their position in the darkness they found themselves rapidly 
nearing the entrance of the tunnel again. The return of daylight 
enabled them to perceive that their engines had been left behind, 
and that the train was, in fact, rolling backwards down the incline, 
gaining speed as it went. One of the men then called to the rest to 
jump for their lives, and he and two or three of them did +o, in- 
cluding the guard. The other men, it is believed five in number, 
clung to their places, and were fated to be sufferers by the second 
collision, which occurred after the runaway trucks had travelled back 
a distance of more than eight miles at express speed. 

A little short of New Mills station—i.e., in the south—the second 
collision occurred by the meeting of the cattle-trucks with an express- 
train from Manchester. This train is anew one ranning from Man- 
chester to Buxton, and has only been established since the 9th inst, 
The train had passed New Mills station in safety, and then through a 
tunnel of about 200 yards before there was any apprehension of any- 
thing wrong. Onemerging from the tunnel the driver unexpectedly 
found a signal against him, and, as the rules require the speed to be 
moderated at this point, he had no difficulty in stopping his train 
quickly, The moment he had done so he perceived the cattle-trucks 
coming quickly round a curve on the same line. Telling his fireman 
to jump off, he managed to reverse his engine and turn on fall 
steam at the same moment he jumped off himself. Almost simul- 
taneously the trucks overtook the retreating engine. The driver, 
while jumping off, was caught by one of them and dragged several 
yards along with it as itrebounded. He was afterwards found amid 
the wreck, apparently not much hurt, but it is feared he has sus- 
tained internal injury, which may develop itself in a day or two, 
While the passenger-train, deprived of all further control—for the 
guard also had jumped off—yielded to the shock from the trucks, and 
was impelled down the incline at a great speed, no portion of it leaving 
the rails, the cattle-trucks were scattered and broken in all directions, 
and it is believed four of the drovers were killed. Three of them, 
just before this collision, were seen at the sides of the trucks, ‘Two 
of these tried to jump off, but were afterwards found each with a 
foot cut off, One of these also had a fatal wound in the head, and 
was found lying in a pool of blood. The second of them, it is 
hoped, may recover. Their companion sustained, it is supposed, 
internal injuries by the shaking, for he died soon after his removal 
from the station. Two other men were in the guard’s van of the 
cattle-train. For more than two hours after the collision they 
remained buried in the wreck. The body of one of them was then 
extricated, and he appeared to have been simply crushed to death. 
The body of the fifth man, who is also dead, was doubled up in a 
remarkable posture, his feet on a level with his mouth, and his 
clothing stripped from his back, The line was completely blocked 
up by the wreck of the cattle-train. Of the twenty-three trucks all 
except nine were smashed. Several of the cattle were killed, and 
there were fifty or sixty sheep scattered about the bank dead or 
dying. Five or six of the trucks were reduced to mere chips, The 
men first got out of the wreck were placed in conveyances to take 
them by road to the Stockport Infirmary; but, as above mentioned, 
two of them died on the way. ; 

The pointsman’s box, close by where the collision occurred, was 
damaged, and the occupants—the pointsman and a little girl, who 
were having tea together—had a narrow escape, a portion of the 
wreck going through the wooden framework over their heads, in at 
one ride and out at the other like a shot. 

The express-train, with its freight of frightened passengers, had 
been impelled backwards at a high speed before its conductors 
jumped off, and to this may be ascribed its immunity in the first 
instance. The engine cylinders, however, were broken by the 
collision, allowing a great escape of steam ; and, although the train 
rolled past Marple station very rapidly, the power was becoming 
much lessened at the next station—Romiley—soon after which a 
pointsman on the Manchester side of the latter station, acting with 
great promptitude, managed to turn the train on to the down line of 
rails, out of harm’s way, at the canal wharf siding. The train was 
then going about twenty miles an hour, A train had pursued it 
from New Mills, bringing the fireman of the express-engine, Soon 
after passing Romiley the express came to a stand, owing to a 
change of gradient, The fireman then took charge of his own 
engine again, The passengers were all found unhurt, except two 
a shaken, and they were all taken back in safety to 
New Mills, 


SOME AMUSING MISTAKES occur in a contemporary’s report of the Lleyn 
and Eifonydd Agricultural Society's show, which took place at Pwllheli laat 
week. In one place we read that ‘ the cheering with which this toast was 
received was (exclusive of potatoes) in proportion to the size of his farm ;” 
and in another, “they all knew the great interest taken by him in agri- 
culture, and the great, really tremenduous, and the worthy president 
appeared to think it unnecessary to proceed with any eulogiums.” Fanniest 
of all, however, we find amongst the prizes, under the head “ servants,” 
“ For the best fed and actioned donkey (shod), £1." 


JURY AWARDS AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION.—Messrs. Poensgen and 
Gilbert, Bessemer steel manufacturers at Dusseldorf, in Prussia, and Mr. 
Albert Poensgen, of the tubeworks at the same place, applied, like many 
other manufacturers, for space to exhibit at Paris, but omitted to send any- 
thing at all. Nevertheless, each of these firms received a bronze medal a 
short time ago—of course to their great surprise, and, no doubt, amuse- 
ment also, The jury were evidently prudent in confining their awards to 
bronze and not gold medals, or else the temptation might have been greater, 
One theory which might be put forward to account for the award of the 
medals would be that the jury, with a touching feeling of gratitude, wished 
to reward such retiring “ exhibitors” for the very little trouble attending 
an examination and valuation of their exhibits,—Z£ngineer, 


MARRIED MEN V. BACHELORS.—PROPORTIONATE 
MORTALITY. 


THE tenth ‘detailed annual report” of the Res ‘-trar-Cones.) of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, just issued, directs 
attention to the striking difference between the death ratey 
of the married and unmarried men at each quinquennial period of 
life. Taking the mean of the years 1863 and 1864, it seems that 
at every quinquennial period of life, from twenty years of age up to 
eighty-five, married men died in Scotland at a much lower rate than the 
unmarried. Thus, from twenty to bytes edi years of age, in 
every thousand married men only 6:26 died annually, but in every 
thousand unmarried men at the same ages 15 01 died. From twenty- 
five to thirty years of age only 8'23 died annually in every thousand 
married men, but 14°94 in every thousand unmarried From thirty 
to thirty-five years of age only 85 died in every thousand 
married men, but 15°94 in every thousand unmarried. “From forty- 
five to fifty years of age, in every thousand of each class, only 17 (4 
married, but 21°18 unmarried died annually. In every thousand of 
each class from fifty to fifty-five years of age, 1954 married men 
died annually, but 26°34 unmarried. In every thousand of each 
class from sixty to sixty-five years of age, 35°63 married men died 
annually, but 44°54 unmarried men. In every thousand of each 
class from seventy to seventy-five years of age, 81°56 married men 
died annually, but 102:17 unmarried men. Even at the extreme 
age of eighty to eighty-five years, in every thousand of each class, 
there died annually only 173'88 married men, but 19540 unmarried, 
Above this age the numbers for both classes were too small to yield 
trustworthy or steady results; and so few attain these extreme ages 
that no discrepancies in the results, at such ages, could affect the 
conclusions deduced from the mortality at the other ages. Small, 
however, as are the numbers who attain such extreme ages, 
the difference on the whole preponderates in favour of the married 
men, ‘These carefully-ascertained facts,” says the registrar, 
“applicable to the whole male population of Scotland who are above 
twenty years of age, and for a period of two years, seem to prove 
that the married state is the condition of life best fitted for man- 
kind, and that at every successive stage of life married men die at 
a much lower rate than unmarried men of the same ages. It seems 
impossible, therefore, to avoid drawing the conclusion that it is to 
marriage, and the more regular domestic habits which attend that 
state, that this result is attributable. Were this conclusion based on 
small numbers, or on the statistics of a particular class, or on the 
comparison of the mortality of married and unmarried men during 
the earlier years of life (as below forty years of age), doubts might 
rest on the conclusions deduced, But whether the explana- 
tion attempted to be given be satisfactory or the reverse, 
the fact itself must remain unchallenged, that at every successive 
stage of life, up even to extreme old age, married men die in a much 
lower ratio than those who are unmarried, It is a known fact, that 
at the earlier ages, say from eighteen to forty years, among the un- 
married are a considerable number of men who, from natural in- 
firmity, delicacy of constitution, the existence of chronic disease, bad 
health, or from being a ‘dicted to dissipated and licentions habits, or 
by want of success in life, do not marry. The annual mortality 
among such men is annually greater than among the strong and 
vigorous bachelors; and this greater mortality among such 
unmarried men to some extent swells the proportional deaths 
of the unmarried at these early ages, as compared with those 
of the same age who are married. But almost all such die 
out, by the course of nature, before they have attained their fortieth 
year—none survive their fiftieth year. But the tables for the two 
years proved that at every successive year of life, from fifty to ex- 
treme old age, the married men continued to die at a much lower 
ratio than the unmarried who were of the corresponding ages, Thus, 
even at the great age seventy toseventy-five years, in every thousand 
married men only e'ghty-one died, but in every thousand unmurried 
men at the same ages 102 died annually, No arguments can explain 
away this ascertained fact. And as the sole difference in the two 
parties at every age above fifty years of age is that the one is 
married and that the other is unmarried, it seems impossible to resist 
the conclusion that it is marriage, and the hubits connected with 
marriage, which is the cause of the difference, Strange it is that it is 
only now, after the lapse of several thousauds of years, that statistics 
have proved the truth of one of the first natural laws revealed 
to man—“It is not good that the man should live alone.” The 
above conclusion relative to the much smaller death-rate of the mar- 
ried men is strikingly confirmed by calculating the mean age at death 
of the married and unmarried men above twenty years of aye. From 
the facts published in table 18 of the ninth detailed annual report it 
was ascertained that the mean age at death of the married men was 
59 7 years, whereas the mean age at death of the unmarried men 
above twenty years of age was only forty years—giving a difference of 
nineteen years and a half in favour of the married men, Calculating 
the mean age at death in the same manner for the year 1864, it 
appears, from the facts stated in table 30, that the mean age at 
death of the married men was 59:1 years, whereas that of the un- 
married men who were above twenty years of age was 40:2 years— 
showing a difference of nineteen years of life in favour of married 
men, 


A MILKWOMAN AT HARLESTON has been killed by a dose of undiinted 
chlorodyne, which was given to her by a lady for diarrhoea, The lady was 
under the impression that the chlorodyne had been prepared for use. 

A FACErIOoUs PRISONER,—The following is an exact copy of a docu- 
ment found in a cell of a prisoner who has just been discharged from the 
City Prison at Bath, after three months’ imprisonment for a felony :—‘‘ To 
be Let, ready furnished, a very snug apartment in the Bath City Hotel, 
Twerton. The above hotel is replete with every convenience, and is situate 
on the rise of a lovely hill on the left of the lower Bristol-road, within 10 
minutes of tke station, from which a Royal Bus will convey you. The hotel 
has a beautiful view of Lansdown, Beacon-hill, Beechen-cliff, with the whole 
city of Bath like apanorama, The rustic village and mills of Twerton is 
within ten minutes’ walk, and the healthful and soul inspiring Combe Down. 
The manager of the hotel, or governor, keep it that respectabie that no one is 
admitted as a resident without a special recommendation from the Mayor 
and magistrates of Bath. The hotel has a spacious chapel with a visiting 
chaplain, and the responses are daily accompanied with about 70 Nasal 
Organs. This department, mark’d 26 on the plan, would suit any young 
man, or Batchelor of quiet and sedentary habits, who will find this a quiet 
retreat, The property is well looked after, as the doors are of iron and 
double locked ; the windows have iron bars fo keep thieves out, Apply to the 
Mayor and magistrates.—N.B, Good attendants, and a Man Gook is 
kept.’’"—Bristol Times. 

SEWAGE-G ROWN GRASS.—The Rivers Commissioners, in their third report, 
discuss the assertion which is sometimes made, that sewage-grown grass is 
unwholesome and will not make good hay. The Commissioners consider it 
proved that the grass is not only wholesome, but that cows fed upon it give 
richer milk, from which first-class butter may be made. The chemist proves 
by careful analysis that both milk and butter are better than samples pro- 
duced from the canines in its ordinary state of meadow. Hay made from 
sewage-grown grass is also sweet and nutricious if properly got, but there is 
great difficulty in fully drying it during ordinary seasons. When a limited 
quantity of sewage or other water containing manure soaks into a fertile 
soil, the first effect is to displace part of the water already contained in the 
soil, occupying its place in the interstices, whence the organic matter it 
contains is held in temporary union with the active soil, to be afterwards 
absorbed by the roots of plants or decomposed by the air ;' so that, in a short 
time, varying according to the activity of vegetation and of decomposition, 
no impurity whatever remains, If, then, the sewage which has soaked into 
the soil is not displaced by other water until a sufficient time for it to be 
purified has elapsed, it will, when displaced, be as 
spring water. If it be found that the depth of the active soil effecting this 
change is about half a yard, and that it contains about one fifth of its 
weight of water, a quantity of sewage may sink into it equal to about 
500 tons, or a depth of 5 inches, before the water previously in the soil 
within 18 inches of the surface is all displaced ; and if considerably less than 
this proportion of sewage (say, 1 to 2 inches in depth) be put on rich 
soil at once, thongh the drains from it will run freely, as they do after 
heavy rain, they will be carrying &way the water previously in the soil, 
and not, as is often supposed, thut just poured upon it, which may, with 
good management, be retained in the soil until it, in ite turn, becomes com- 
pletely purified ; and the water passing from the deep drains of irrigated 
land not over-manured may be as pure as that irom the shallow springs of 

such land, all that is neces-ary for this result being that considerably less 
water be added to the soil at once than it reviously contains, and that ex- 
cessive manuring be avoided. During rapla vegetation, an additional puri- 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


Mr. Pacet, at the Thames Police Court, has 
recently acted upon a rule which has much to com- 
mend ‘t. He wi'l not inflict fines for assaults upon 
the police. “tue town,” says Mr, Paget, “ would 
indeed be in a sad state if the police were to be 
assaulted with impunity. They have difficult, and 
in many instances dangerous, duties to perform, and 
must be protected.” With all this we cordially 
agree. But, if the punishment of assault otherwise 
than by fine tend to discourage the offence, why 
not extend Mr. Paget’s principle to such offences 
generally? The police ought to be protected. 
Granted, Have the public, therefore, not a right 
to be protected? The very object of the police is the 
protection of the public. Why, therefore, should the 
primitive, or the public, be less worthy of considera- 
tion than the derivative—the policeman ? In thesame 
day’s police reports as those recording Mr, Paget's de- 
cision, we find one of acase in which a costermonger 
fraudulently sold a customer a number of old, 
withered walnuts for sixpence, representing the 
nuts as new, When remonstrated with, he struck 
the purchaser a desperate blow in the mouth. For 
this he was fined five shillings. Sir I’, G. Moon fined 
a young vagabond twenty shillings for cutting amar- 
ried woman's head open with a bludgeon, Even Mr, 
Paget's rule does not generally prevail at our police 
courts. A ruffian, captured in Westminster while 
engaged in a street fight, kicked a policeman in the 
head, chest, and legs, and bit him in the hand. Mr. 
Selfe said ‘‘he would not have the police knocked 
about in this way,” and fined the fellow forty 
shillings, which he might pay if more con- 
venient to him so to do than to endure a month's 
hard labour in gaol. We have already pointed out 
the intention of the institution of fines in assault 
cases, Of course, a wide margin of discretion is left 
to magistrates in such matters. But mere amerce- 
ment could scarcely have been meant to apply to 
either unlawful violence against the officers of the 
law or to unprovoked assaults upon peaceful citizens, 
The law is sufficiently vindicated by a fine in the 
case of a hasty blow upon provocation ; but the 
encouragement given to ruffianism by permitting a 
pecuniary penalty to atone for unprovoked savagery 
is rendering our streets unsafe for peaceable 
passengers, They have a somewhat better system 
in France, where a ruffian in such case is subject to 
a triple punishment. He has to make amends to 
the prosecutor, to pay the costs of the proceedings, 
and to suffer imprisonment for his breach of the 

. Here, if one be assaulted and give the 
offender into charge, even on the spot and for pro- 
tection against further violence, he forfeits all right 
to compensation, however much he may be dis- 
figured or injured; unless, indeed, the magistrate 
allows the defendant to compromise the matter, and 
so escape all risk of further punishment. ; 

We are indebted to the Middlesex County Times 
of the 7th inst. for a curious illustration of paro- 
chial doings under the present poor law. A retired 
tradesman, who had been appointed overseer at 
Ealing, died suddenly, last week, at the Brentford 
railway station, From a remarkable obituary 
notice in our contemporary’s columns, we gather 
that the deceased “‘ was about to conduct a female 
pauper to the parish to which she belonged, at 
Gloucester. He also intended to pause on his 
journey thither until Monday, thus giving himself 
a holiday.” We have made some inquiry, and find 
that this kind of thing is by no means unknown, 
and that overseers—persons, of course, of means 
and repute in their district —are noi above travelling 
on holiday trips at the expense of their parishes 
under colour of escorting paupers to distant parts 
of the country in the pleasant autumn time. We 
have alluded to the obituary notice cf the deceased 
gentleman as remarkable, and hereto append a 
portion of it literatim, taking only the liberty of 
suppressing two names :— 

Mr. B.’s antecedents are well known to many in these 

towns, he having worked his way up from boyhood in a 
most industrious and honest —hence in a most creditable— 
manner. We find him in the full redolescence of man- 
hood employed in the interest of Mr. 8., provision mer- 
chant, which business was afterwards known under the 
name of S. and B., Mr. B. having become partner. He 
afterwards married Mr. S.’s widow, and carried on the 
business. After retiring from business he began to occupy 
himself with parish affairs, and for about eight years 
was overseer for the parish of Ealing, and voluntary 
assistant in all similar capacities, entering into the spirit 
of the thing with benevolence and love. He resided in 
a neat brick house inclosed by a wall, at the top of the 
North-road, Old Brentford, the entrance facing the fruit 
garden belonging to the Waterworks Company. 
To this interesting record we have only to add 
that by an evident misprint in the report of the 
medical evidence on the inquest, the sad end of the 
overseer is ascribed to “ assification—interfering 
with the action of the heart.” This kind of 
disease, to which our contemporary has by accident 
given so exact an appellation, appears to have 
become somewhat endemic under the new poor 
law. 

The new “County Courts Act, 1867,” will come 
into operation on Jan, 1, 1868, A paragraph which 
has “gone the rounds” of the press mentions 
another date, Oct. 1; but, with the Act before us, 
we find this to be an error. We will give a brief 
summary of some of its principal provisions:— 
Sec, 1, A county-court summons may, by leave of 
the Judge, issue within the district in which defend- 
ant carried on business within six months before 
suit brought. Sec. 2 isa legal reform, For goods 
supplied to defendant in the way of his (defendant's) 
trade a plaintiff may, upon affidavit, obtain a sum- 
mons, of which he need only prove service to obtain 
judgment, unless notice of defence should be given. 
Hitherto a plaintiff, in the absence of the defendant, 
had to prove his case in the county court, and, in 
any event (except settlement), to prepare against a 
dispute of his claim, although no plea or notice of 
defence had been delivered. Why not extend the 
new provision, if not to all plaints, at least to those 
founded on supply of the necessaries of life? The 
butcher, baker, and other like tradesmen are surely 
as needful to the customer #8 the wholesale dealer. 
Sec, 3 relates to the city of London, and is more 
technical than general. Sec. 4, as we noted 
last week, abolishes the right to recover 
beer scores, Sec. 5 renders “costs not recover- 
able in Superior Courts where less than £20 on 
contract or £10 on tort.” Sec. 6 repeals the statute 
authorising writ of trial before the Sheriff. Sec. 7 
extends the provision of a former Act authorising 
issues upon less than £60 debt or balance to be sent 
down to the County Court, by limiting the costs 
ab initio to those of the inferior Court. Sec, 8 
directs that proceedings in Chancery in matters 
whose lens (non 25 is in dispute may be 
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the next section extends the Chancery juris-| cloudless sky offered greater facilities, but those who 


diction, 
we were the first to contend, oe which we have 
again and again urged for years, single-landed, in 
these columns, and elsewhere, and which a Tory 
weekly newspaper ten years since criticised as 
“Utopian.” It is that a defendant may require 
security for costs in an action of tort. Hitherto 
every responsible person has been—nay (until next 
year), still is—at the mercy of any penniless vaga- 
bond who may bring an unfounded action for 
damages, by the aid of a rascally speculative 
attorney, The rest of the provisions of the Act 
are chiefly directory on matters of practice and 
administration, 


POLICE. 

Tul GENT AND ‘THE MILK-BoyY,—Mr. Edward Clark, 
a person of genteel exterior, resident in Annis-road, 
South Hackney, answered a summons charging him with 
having violently assaulted one Jemmy Hiles, a milk-boy, 
with a jockey-whip, 

Complainant, who has been in the employ of a dairy- 
man named Pope only a few weeks, and who is a fair 
specimen of araw country lad, was accompanied by a 
garrulous old woman in the same service, and he con- 
stantly kept referring to her as his “old lady,’ so occa- 
sioning repeated laughter, as thus :—Last Zunday in the 
arternoon my old lady zeed a jug on the gemman’s door- 
step, and zez to me, “ Jemmy, go ax how much milk he 
had.” Well, just as wur going to knock at door he opens 
it, and gees I two cracks wi’ a short whip right a top o’ 
my head, 

Mr. Newton—What hat had you on ? 

Jemmy—A wideawake. Not wide awake for 1, tho’. 

Mr. Newton—Which end of the whip struck you ? 

Jemmy-—Oh! the big un, sure. 

Mr. Newton—What did you do ? 

Jemmy—Oh ! I went to my old lady and told her that 
as how they didn’t want no milk, and she said she see 
bim crack me with the whip. 

By Mr. Abbott—I did not fall,'‘and I wur not sick, but 
I felt so, and wur in werry great pain, so I sez tomy old 
lady, ‘* I'll just go an ax he what he did it for.” 

Mr, Abbott—And what did he say ? 

Complainant—Say, why that I always wur asking how 
much milk he wanted; but that beant so. I told heI 
would summon he for the salt, and he told I he would 
lock I up for trespass, I told my old lady this, and she 
said, ** Summon him, Jemmy ; summon him.” 

Mr. Newton—Did he say anything when he struck 
you ? 

Jemmy—Ees. He used bad language. 

Mr. Newton —What was it ? 

Jemmy—lI shan't tell now. I won't. 

The old lady, who, as may be surmised, accompanied 
Jemmy to show him his rounds, corroborated his state- 
ment, and gave him an excellent character, as did also 
Elizabeth Cambridge, living next door to the defendant, 
who, she declared, on one occasion, fired a gun at her. It 
was impossible to say anything in his favour. 

The defence set up was provocation by incessant 
annoyance mentioned, and a denial that more than one 
blow was given—that, too, with the thong. 

Defendant's son, a boy twelve years of age, was called 
to prove this, but, on being cross-examined by Mr. Vann, 
he admitted having talked the matter over with his 
father. 

Mr. Newton remarked that clearly perjury had been 
committed on one side or the other. Defendant admitted 
the assault, which could not be justified, and for which 

Jemmy subsequently received 20s. as recompense, to 
the great delight of his old lady. 


THE LAsT OF THE CASELEY GANG,—On Tuesday 
three burglars, said to be the last of ‘Councillor 
Caseley’s gang,” were brought before Alderman Carden 
at the Mansion House. They were apprehended with a 
great number of skeleton keys and jemmies in their pos- 
session on the previous evening. The accused were ob- 
served loitering about under circumstances which indi- 
cated that they had some congenial enterprise on hand. 
One of the officers said that their selection of keys was so 
perfect as to open any lock in London. They were 
remanded, 

A LADY SWINDLER CAPTURKED.—At Marlborough- 
street Police Court, on Wednesday, a “ lady,” who gave 
the name of Geraldine Meurice, of the Villa, Swanage, 
Dorsetshire, was charged before Mr. Tyrwhitt with 
obtaining an emerald and diamond ring, and divers other 
articles of jewellery, of the value of £114, by means of 
false pretences, from Mr. Douglas Cave, jeweller, of 
Mount-street, Grosvenor square, It appears that from 
July 27 until Saturday last the watering-place of 
Swanage, on the Dorsetshire coast, bas been pa- 
tronised by the presence of this lady, who has 
attracted considerable attention by her ostentatious 
style of living and by her profuse liberality. This 
now appears to have been done at the expense of con- 
fiding creditors; and the fair delinquent, who passed at 
Swanage under the name of the Hon. Mrs. Meurice, 
having abandoned a whole list of other aliases, seems to 
be an adept at the species of crime known as “ obtaining 
goods under false pretences.” The lady in question seems 
to have been moving between various watering-places 
for the last three months. In April last a Mr. Cave, 
jeweller, of 127, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 
London, received a letter purporting to be from 
Mrs. Hope, of Sidmouth, Believing it to be a Mrs. 
Hope, of London, with whom he had done business, 
£114 worth of jewellery was forwarded to the address, 
but no payment was ever made, An invoice was 
however, sent by post, and this document was found in 
the prisoner's house. Messrs. Farmer and Rogers, silk- 
mercers, of Regent-street, also received an order, on 
exquisite note-paper, with monogram, from “ Mrs. Hope, 
of Newton-vilias, Sidmouth,” who, it appears, has also 
lived in Cloudesley-square, London, under the name of 
Mrs. Durant, and subsequently under the name of Mrs. 
Fraser. Messrs. Farmer and Rogers dispatched £60 worth 
of goods ; but, not being fully satisfied with their venture, 
they sent a clerk to Sidmouth to make inquiries. He saw 
“Mrs. Hope’s ” lady’s-maid, one Jane Sewell, who said that 
her mistress wasill, but she would go and inquire as to the 
goods. The clerk said his instructions were ‘ Goods or 
money.”’ She chose the former alternative, and handed 
back the goods, A Mr. Blackburne, of South Audley- 
street, Grosvenor-square, was also patronised to the extent 
of £60, handkerchiefs at 90s, per dozen being part of the 
consignment. Mr. Cave, since parting with his goods, has 
been on the lookout for his lady-customer, and has visited 
various places in search of her. After some evidence was 
given, the prisoner was remanded that a metropolitan 
constable might go and take possession of some of 
the property obtained by the prisoner from the London 
tradesmen, [t further appears in connection with thiscase 
that Messrs. Lewis and Allenby, of Regent-street, last week 
received from the Hon, Mrs, Meurice, of Swanage, an 
order for some goods. This came to the knowledge of 
Mr. Cave, and in his mind associated the names of Mrs, 
Hope and the Hon. Mrs. Meurice as being one and the 
same person, He immediately proceeded to Swanage, 
where he found the object of his search living in a £100 
house, with every luxury—carriage, servants, &c. Upon 
searching the house, property clandestinely obtained to 
the value of nearly £1000 was found. While at an inn 
at Swanage, prior to her removal to the police station, the 
lady requested to be left alone for a few minutes. Upon 
the return of those in charge she was discovered in the 
act of destroying some pawn-tickets, In this she was 
stopped, and the whole of the tickets were eventually 


rocovered. 


JUPITER WITHOUT SATELLITES, 


ON Ang. 21 the remarkable spectacle of Jupiter without 
his attendant satellites gratified the eyes of numerous ob- 
servers. In London the weather was scarcely propitious, 
as a number of clouds were flitting slowly across the sky, 


and, at convenient hours, only glimpses of the 
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Sec. 10 embodies a reform for which | Were only favoured with intermittent views had much 
| ele sore gratified with the singularity and beauty of 
© spectacie. 


i Of course the phrase, “ Jupiter without 
satellites,” is not literally true. The satellites had not 
forsaken their primary, but, by a series of remarkable 
coincidences, they all ceased for an hour and three- 
quarters to occupy visible positions at his sides ; so that, 
with any telescope not powerful enough to show the 
shadows, or the bodies of those that were on his dise, his 
luminous globe appeared wandering alone. Jupiter is an 
enormous planet, the largest of our system, being 1300 
times as big. as our earth, and having a diameter of no 
lesss than 87,000 miles. Mr, Breen, in his “ Planetary 
Worlds,” makes the following concise remarks re- 
specting the four satellites of this wondrous globe. 
Ile Says—"The three inner satellites move all very 
nearly in the plane of the equator; but the fourth is 
slightly inclined to it. In consequence of this, and their 
proximity to Jupiter, the three first satellites are eclipsed 
at each revolution, which does not happen to the fourth, 
as it can pass above or below the shadow. Passing be- 
tween Jupiter and the sun, they likewise produce solar 


form of round dark spots, and in 
0 5 powerful telescopes even 
the satellites themselves are visible. on 


they can all be eclipsed at the same time. 


seen without any satellites. ‘They are not necessarily 
or behind the disc, The three ‘interior satellites return 
to nearly the same position in respect to 
period of 437 days 4 hours.” Jupiter is composed of much 
lighter materials than our earth, his density being 243 
when that of the earth is reckoned at 1000; but from his 
great size he is able to exert a great power of attrac- 
tion, and a body which would weigh 100 lb. on the 
earth, would weigh 224 1b, at Jupiter's equator, and 
4s much as 276 at his poles. Jupiter's diurnal 
rotation takes place in a few minutes less than ten hours ; 
80 that his atmospheric currents resulting from rotation 
must be extremely violent—a fact which helps to explain 
the occasional rapid changes in his belts, which are sup- 
posed to be the body of the planet seen through his clouds, 
but which makes it more difficult to account for the fre- 
quent persistence of those belts in nearly the same condi- 
tion for considerable periods. 
satellites has a diameter of 2400, and is about the density 
being 2190 miles in diameter, and thus resembles our moon 


or of the planet himself 


27m, 33°505 s,, the time of the first, to 16 days 16h. 
s2m, 112718, the time of the fourth. 


time, and a fourth behind it. 


mirror telescopes, with a power of 120. 


the much darker shadow tones, 


fourth and first on the disc, preceded by their shadows, 


shadows, and also the reappearance of the second satellite 
from behind Jupiter. Few could expect to be so lucky 
as to see all the incidents which a perfect continuance of 
fine weather could disclose ; but a great many saw enough 
to make the evening of Aug. 21 memorable in their astro- 
nomical experience. Near Dublin, the Hon. Mrs, Ward 


time, though clouded when the fourth satellite left the 
disc, and theseriesof phenomena ended.—7/e ** /ntellectual 
Observer” for September, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


THE tracaactions in Home Securities have been on a very mode- 
rate scale, but prices are without quotable variation from the 
previous week, Consols, for Money, %4$ § ; for the &th of October, 
94g 9. Reduced and New Three per Cents, 92] 93; Erchequer 
Bills, 258, to 308 prem. Bank Stock has been clored for the 
dividend, and the last quotation was 246 to 249, 

For Indian Securities there has been only @ moderate demand, 
Prices, however, have ruled firm. India Stock, 220 to 222; Ditto 


Five per Cents. 112] to 113}; Rupee Paper, 103{ to 104}, and 108% Fevers 


to 109}; India Bons, 658, to 708. prem, 

A fair average supply of gold has been sent into the Bank of 
England, and the withdrewals thence have been unimportant. 
The siiver market contiaues quiet, 

In Foreign Securities a moderate business has been concluded, 
Evyptian has advanced 1; Russian, 1864, 1); Italian, 1861, 4; 
Ditto, 1855, | per cent; but United States Bonds have declined § ; 
and Spanish Passive and Certificates 4 per cent; Brazilian, 1865, 
bas marked 73 to 74ex div. ; Buenos Ayres, 79 to 81; Meyptian 83 
to 85 ex div. ; Ditto, 1864, 85 to 87 ; Italian, 1865, 72 to 74 ; Mexican, 
154 to 15}; Peruvian, 1855, 64 to 66; Portuguese, 186%, 39 to 40; 
Russian, 1822, 85 to 87 ex div, ; Ditto Three per Cents, 50 to 53; 
Ditto Five per Centa Anglo-Dutch, 8% to 90; Spanish, 344 to 354; 
Turkish Four per Cents, !02 to 104; and Italian, 1861, 493 to 499; 
United States 5 20 Bonds, 72] to 73; Ditto, 1884, 70 to 72; Ditto, 
1805, 704 to 71; Ditto, 1868, 85 to 90; Ditto. 1874, 70 to 72; Massa- 
chuse,ts, 87 to 90; Virginia Five per Cents, 45 wo 50; and Ditto 
Six per Cente, 30 to 35, 

In Colonial Government Securities very little has been doing :— 
Canada Five per Centa, 55 ; Cape Six per Cen s, 108 ; Mauritius Six 
per Centa, 103; New Brunswick tix per Cents, 102; New South 
Wales Five per Cents, 1838 to 1895, 944; New Zealand Six per 
Cents, 1099; Qaeensland Six per Cents, ISy¥l, 999 ; South Australian 
Six por Cents, 106] ; Victoria Six per Cents, 1801, 112]. 

Joit-stock Bank Shares have met with but little attention :— 
Alliance, Mg; British North American, 5°4; Consolitaved. 44 ; 
English anc American, 5}; Imperial Otcoman, 9) ; London Joint- 
stock, 34; London and Westminster, 69]; Union of Australia, 48 ; 
and Union of London, 37. 

In Miscellaneous Securities very little has been doing :—Anglo- 
American Telegraph, 16); Atlantic Telegraph, 264; Bombay Gas, 
44; Credit Foncier of England, 3h General Steam Navigation, 
27 ; London Financial, 74; Peninsular and Oriental Sveam, 484; 
Viceroy of Egypt's Mortgage Loan, 714. 

The Ratlway Sbare Market has been moderately active, and 
British lines are firmer. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 


al 

ing prices. The oat trade has been fairly active, The quota- 
ere bean 64, per quarter hygher than in the previous week. 
Beans have commanded an advance of 6d. per quarter, Peas have 
been unaltered. The following are the quotations :— 

‘Wheat, 60s. to 728, ; barley, 328. to 458, ; malt, 50s, to 688, ; onte, 
2s, to 343. ; rye, 368. to 12s, ; beans. 386. to 48s. ; and peas, 38a, to 
44s. per quarter ; flour, 46%, to 6us, a 280 Ib. 

ENGLISH GRAIN SOLD LAST WEEK.—Wheat, 46,507 ; barley, 


AVERAGES OF GRALN.—Wheat, 62s, 5d, ; barley 38s, 10d. ; and 


oate, 278, 6d. per qr. 


»S.—Linseed and rapeseed have ruled quiet. Clover-seed 
haw ‘Deon hel, oa former terms. Fine trefoil has been in fair 
request, at full currencies, Tares and trifuliam have sapported 


late rates. 


CATTLE. —Beasts have been in good supply and sluggish 
but n» change has taken piace in the q:otations, With m 
ies of sheep on sale, the mutton trade has ruled heavy, at 2d, 

sr Sb. less money. The top price has been Sa, per Sib. Calves 
have moved off freely, at from 4s, to Sa, 2d, per Slb. Pigs have 


mert, 


met with but little attention, Prices have ranged from 3s, 4d. to | 


4s. 4d, to eink the offal, 
WGATE AND 

‘acm sale, for which the trade is s'eady :—Beet, from 3a, 2d. to 
Sd. ; mutton, 38, 4d, to 4s, Sd.; veal, 48, to 48, Sd; and 

1. to 4e, 4d. per 81b, by the carcass, 

IAL MARKETS,—The public sales of tea have passed off 

at full prices. In raw sugar sales have 


wORSs. | directions on each bottle, 
steadily, and the quotations are 6d. per owt higher than . | the kingdom,—London Dépdt, 205, High Holl 


eclipses, and their shadows on the dise can be seen in the 


i : Some very curious 
aws have been detected by the combination of the motions 
of the three interior satellites, and it is impossible that 

n all f On some 
extraordinarily rare occasions, however, Jupiter has been 


eclipsed on that account, as they may pass either before 


Jupiter in a 


The first of Jupiter's 
of water; the second satellite is somewhat less in bulk, 


in size: its density is greater than that of the other three, 
or of ; the third satellite is 3580 miles 
in diameter ; and the fourth 3060 miles, Their distances 
from Jupiter 8 centre are, respectively, 278,542 miles, 
442,904 miles, 706,714 miles, and 1,242,619. They revolve 
round their primary in periods varying from 1 day 18h, 


tl From the 
preceding facts, it will be seen why the positions of 
the satellites change so constantly and so quickly, On 
Aug. 21 their motions were so curiously combined, that 
three satellites were on the disc of the planet at the same 
: The appearance of the first 
satellite gliding on to the disc at 10.4 p.m. was extremely 
beautiful as we observed it. The tirst contact, the gradual 
passage, the slight addition to the planet's margin as the 
last portion of the satellite’s disc passed inwards were 
beautifully shown in one of the Browning With silvered- 
When the 
cloudless intervals permitted, the shadows of the three 
satellites (1, 3, and 4) on the disc were sharp and as 
black as ink, contrasting boldly with the brilliant 
portions of the planet, and making the coppery tint 
of the belts more conspicuous by their deviation from 
Fortunate observers saw 
the entrance of the third satellite on Jupiter's disc at 
8.14 p.m., eclipse of the second satellite, the entry of the 


the passage off the disc of these satellites and their 


informs us the sky was propitious for nearly the whole 


Ate | 


LEADENHALL.—Foir average supplies of meat | 
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In some other localities a { Crystallised Demerara, 363, to 378, 6d. ; Jamaica, 318. to 32s, 6d. Fy 


Dominica, 288, 64, to 3ls,; Barbadces, 30s, to Sls. 61, per ewt. 
Retined goods have moved off freely, at full currencies, Fine 
descriptions of coffee have changed hands steadily, at full quota- 
tions. The value of other sorts is unaliered, Middling to wood 
middling plantation Ceylon, 75s, to 80s, 6d. ; fine middling, Sos. ; 
peaberry, 858. to 91s. per owt, 

TALLO The market is quiet. Old P.Y.C, on the spot, 434 6d. ; 
new, 43s, Yd. ; Ukraine, 44s. 3d. per owt. 

OILS. —Linseed oil is quiet, at £37 to £37 5s, on the spot. 
Rape oil is steady—English brown, £38, on tne spot; refined, £40 
to £10 108, ; foreign ditto, £42 Most other oils are firm, 

Hors.—In some districts picking has been already commenced. 
For all descriptions of hops the trade is quiet, at nominal prices, 
The quotations range from £3 to £13 per cwt, 

WOOL.—At the public sales of colonial wool foreign buyers have 
Operated with more freedom ; but the principal transactions have 

mon home account, Fine wools have realised fully the opening 
rates ; inferior sorts, however, are the turn cheaper, Englisp 
“PorATORN ‘The aurulies are good 

: ‘OES,—The supplies are and the trade fairly active, 
at 65s, to 110s, for regents, and Ws to 140s. per ton for Sidney 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
ms FRibAY, SEPT, 6, 

BANKRUPTS —H. W. SILCOX, Maida hill, greengrocer,— 
SHEPHERD, Old stroct-road, timber merchunt,--J, MOG DG K, 
King’s-cross, horse tlaughterer — W. CHILCOTT, Lambeth, 
licensed victualler.—R. M. LARKIN, Batter-ea, coal-porter.-@. 
BARBER, Battersea, krocer —W, BOWEN, Norwich, plumber, — 
G A. H. SALA, Knightsbridge, newspaper correspondent, — 
W. OATLEY, Upper Holloway, plumber,_W. T. WE LOCK, 
Brightlingsea, shipwrigh',—J. JOHNSON, Epsom —A, COATES’ 
Bayswater, milliner,—W, RUSKINs, Lower Edmonwn, fruit. 
dealer, — S, COCKS, Southsea, lodging-house keeper. — A, W, 
LULMAX, Islington, watchmaker —E. E, SCOTT, Lombard- 
street, accountant.—W. POWELL, Limehouse, licensed victualler, 
J, BABISTER, Ratcliffe, baker.—J. RKYNOLDS, Knightsbridge, 
riding-master.—G, H, HUGHKS, Birmingham, clerk —W, ON ION, 
Birmingham, trimming manufacturer.—H. ANDREWS, Hands. 
worth ticensed victualler,—J, L, FEAVER, St. George, publican, 
C, ANDREWS, Cheltenbam, builder, —W. SULPLON, Yeovil, grocer, 
J, CROSSLAND, Dalion, heald and slay maker,—T, A. COULSON, 
Dewsbury, dra, r.—J T. TIPLING, Boston Spa, auctioneer.—C, T. 
FELL, New hittington, grocer.—G. TAGG, Eckingto: 
stamper.—S, CANNON, Louth, licensed victualler.—M K 
Waterloo, bookkeeper.—W, KDEN, Liverpool, barman, A 
KELSEY, Sunderland, grocer - E. HOWARD, Liverpool, wine 
merchant —J. HACKET 1, Edge-hill, bookkeeper.—J. WINTEE 
Gateshead, cabinetmaker.—G. WALL, Wolverhampton, license 
victualler. EK. SUTTON, jun, Wolverhampton, eagineer —W, 
MATTHEWS, Liverpool, butcher, —J, BENTLEY, Halifax, teadealer, 
G. NORTH, Gateshead. —S, SLOAN, Carlisle, painter.—J. TITLEY, 
Burntwood, licensed victualler,—T. EAMES, Ogley Hay, miner, 
G. PARKS INS, Alton, boot and shoe maker,—J. HU-H, South 
Shivlas.—C, MUYSE, Fornham All Saints, carpeater, J.T, 
LAYTON, Great Bridge, surgeon's assistant,—R. CAPSTICK, 
Stainton. grocer—W. PLE CCHKR, Sedg.ey, commission agent,—A_ 
HALLIWELL, Southport, beerseller. —C. DYKE, Bristol. — L. 
LLAWELLIN, Brisvol, accountant.—J. COCKs, Bristol, mason, 
KE. WARRY, Westoury-on-Trym, smith.—W. S.OTT, Liverpool, 
comminsion agent.—u. LAWRINSON, Manchester, fisideuler, 
H, TOZER, Bath, baker.—W, EDWARDS Burnham, coal mer- 
chant.—J. CULL, Wimborne Minster, innkeeper —M. JAMEs, 
Penderyn, labourer.—G. PORRITT, Hartoft.—H. NEWSHOLME, 
Braaford, farmer.—C. CURTIS, Shrivenham, beerhoure-keeper,— 
F. ROGERS, Hailsham.—R, ADAMS, Staplefield-common, carter, 
J. KIMPTON, Ware, barge skipper.—W. PLATT, Staley bridge, 
ROUTOH SEGUE CT sore rere licensed victuailer, 

sTRATIONS.—J. KING, Ardrish _ 
J. and D, CAMERON, Inverness, slaters. F hss. gronee, 


TUESDAY, SEPT, 10, 

BANKRUPTS. —J. BISHOP, Camberwell; stonemason, — 
BENJAMIN, Keppel-street.—A’ BELLOT TL, 'Roth-rhithe, ‘denies 
in paperhangings.—M, O. CAMROU Sydenham.—J, A, FENN, 
Upper Edmonton, general agent. M. FISHER, Twickenham! 
carpenter, —M. JAMES, Upper Wobura-place, yeneral dea er,—M. 
GLEFORD, Whitechapel-road, saddler.—W, MITUHELL, Stepney, 
D, PANKHURST, Bedford-row, cab proprietor, J. SUOKFEK. 
arb oh Park. ese Pe neeaee: —T. H. KOBI) 

oolwich, liceused victuallcr.—E. TEDD, Wednesbury, ti-h 
H.C SMITH, St, Dunstan’s-hill, clerk.—W. 1’, SMITH, Tavanins 
woolatapler. — M. 'TREUHERZ, Hackney-road, shoemaker. —Ke 
TUTT, Turnham-green, shoeing-smith.—C. H. WILES and Ww. E, 
BULL, Frindsbury, brickmakers, — WEBB, Victoria Park-road 
gilder and carver.—W. H. WELLS, Teddington, photographie 
artist,—J. R BARNES, Haslingden and Accrington, m-chauic —F, 
BOULD, Waleall.—L. BELLMAN, Liverpool and Everton, :icensed 
victualler,—H,O. CUNLIFFE, Salford, varnish and colour dealer, 

H 


0. 


K, CLAY, Cromford, chemiss.—J. DARLASTON, jon., Aston- 
juxta-Birmingham, © mmission agent.—, DLMMUCK, Liverpool 
horsedealer,—G. DUWNEND, Ashton-under- Lyne, coachinan.—H. 
FEATHERSTONE, Manchester, woollen mercnant.—k. GELL, 


Derby, licensed victualler,—J. GRKEN. Rawmareh,— J, HUDS 
Norwich, potato merchant.—L GALIPULITI, mianchiaters som’ 
mission sgent.—M. HAYHUKST, Accrington.—k. ©, HICKS, 
Huntington, farmer,—M. JAM», Isleof Wight, market gardener. 
RK. PHILLI cS, St. John-juxta-Swansea, licensed viccualler,— 
J. RIGBY, Wednesbury, cvach-axlewee maker,—D. RODITTY 
Manchester, commission agert.—R. M, ROBSON, Liverpool, iron= 
monger.—K, STRACHAN, Morpeth, merchant tailor.—J. SLOTT, 
Rochdale, machinist. —J. TVD), Aunficldpiain —K. WHITE, Wert 
Derby, commission agent.—K, WELCH, stocktou-on-Tecs, brick 
manufacturer, i 


H EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 

DU BARRY’S Delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
cures dyspepsia, indigestion, cough, asthma, consumption, debility, 
sourtipation, disrrhosa, palpitation, nervous, bilious, liver, and 
stomach complaints, Cure No, 64,41):—"* Rome, July 21. 1466,— 
Toe heaith of the Holy Father is excellent,’ especially since, 
abandoning «ll other remedie, ae has confined himself entirely to 
Du Barry's Food, and his Ho) iness cannot praise this e 
aw Dighly.”’—Gazette du Midi,—Du 
atreet, W 


AMPLOUGH’S PYiErIO SaLINE. 
Have it in your houses, for it ix the only safe wntidote in 
M » Braeive fection Sea or Bilions Sickness, aca Mead- 
aches, —S Chemists, and the only Vaker, lou! 

Chemist, 113, Holborn-hill, London, BC) <** H+ Lamplough, 


O MOTHERS and NURSES, 
The experience of 40 yerrs lw»  roved that Mrs, JOHNSON'S 


| AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP is che most simple and valuable 


remedy for Infants Teething. The greatest pain immediately 
removed, Convulsions prevented. and the teeth assisted. Containa 
no narcotic, No mother should be without it. Mre, Johuson has 
sold the recipe to BARCLAY and SUNS, 95, Farringdon-street, but 
cautions movhers to ree Name and Acdress on the Stamp to each 
Bottle, Sold by all Cnemists, with fall instructions, 2s. yd. 


OUT or RHEUMATISM is quickly 
Relieved and Cured in # few days by that celebrated 
Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, at is. 1gd. and 2s. 9d. per box, or 
obtained through any Chemist, ‘ 


wt ACUHARATED WHEAT PHOSPHATES 
; a ER peo eappe by De. tg iab ats Fux, 
A Dietet: parat snpplying an important defic! 
ordinary food of Invalids and Children seer inithe 
ESPECIALLY IN 8XKAD AND MILK, 
Sold in Bottles, at Is,, %8., and 3«, 6d, each, 
None genuine without trade mark. 
by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124, Southampton-row, Loudon, W.C. 
Agenw—Bell and Co., Chemists, Oxford-street. 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street, 
Blake, Sandford, and Co,, Chemists, Piceadilly. 


having been given up by her physician and despaired 
father. Sent free to all on rec-ipt of one many Addsue Oe, 


don, 
INNEFORD'S ¥I.UID MAGNESIA, 


the best remedy for Acidity ot the Stomach, Hi 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and us a mild soetene iat 


go in 
EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING 


POWDER.—Fleas, Bogs, Beetles, Ants, Motu 
instantly dentzored by this Powder, which is quite pe liiagslby A 
animal tife, Sold in packets, ls ; tins, 23 6d. and 4s. 61. each : 
or ls, packets free by post for 12 pores stamps, and 2%, 64, on 
receipt of 36, Alsy in bottles, Is. 2d, and with bellows Is.'6.1, and 
ae, each, by T, Keating, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's-churchyard, E.G, 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT should be well 

t rubbed upon the Abdomen, right siie, and region of the 
Heart in that distressing form of Lidigestion which canses pal- 
pitations, shortness of breath, distension, and a suf! ocating 
sensation, This Ointment will allay every disagre sable symptom, 


N BS, WINSLOW's SOOTHING SYRUP. 

for Children Cutting Teeth, has gaineda ercater reputation 
in America curing the last fifteen years y remedy of the 
kiud ever known, = It is pleasant t take on all eases; it 
soothes the child and gives it rest; it reli erp ng in the bowels 
or wind in the stomach, and cures dysentery or dinrrhoa, whether 
arising from teething or other causes ; it softens the gums, and 
allays all irritation. No mother should be without it. ‘Pull 
paid by all Chemists in 


Price Ia, 1 


16 Ls TRATED TIMES 


Take ee es : 1000 PIECES, ALL NEW OOLOUR, OF THE ry HILLING PACKET of FANOY IAL 
ROWN and POLSON. OYAL “KELSO ” meet Se tered), DRESSES NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, FANOY INITIAL 
POS 4 hag UR Rs ‘is improved article is lass heavy in Koes gor AKER d CBISP’S the Cheapest House people hin ghd ae Tarp beet tare ith Envelopes of three 
The best quality is supplied by moet (cheap kinds are some- riches in iis soloarings than any previously introduced. ani D See tel nee etna with reversed in colour 
tives rubetlented instead ale coast ‘d val ae ai Patterns free, including ail the new tints PAT SB ROBINSON, B - i donor rerio * ARKIN: 44,25, and, Ootord nee Londen 
WN and POLS ON’S IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS, ‘The New Autumn Dresses 2s. 114. to 10s, 64. EW SONG Di 
Bo? ooRN FLOUR.) WY YONS FINISHED VELVETEEN, The How Berge Dresses. ja G4. fe ste oe ONGS of istinguished Merit, Just 
Children’s Diet, epper of this elegant article, now so much worn Tne New Wincey Dresses 4s. 6d. to 2s. 0d, The chain gave. -— two boats, 
a for Ladies’ Jackets and Costumes, ean be had in all The New Sultana Dresses 8a 9d, to 2!s. Od, I was wand 4 Wavering hi 
5 raters ON’S the various makes, qnalities. and colours, from ‘The New Smyrna Dresses hs, 4d, to 25s, Od. Gentle spring. Bright star of eve, 
BROWN and POLS PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, W. The New Merino Dressses 10s, 6d. to 218, Od. Those bright blue eyes. The wishing cap, 
B Megs ioe FOR AUTUMN AND TRAVELLING DRESSES, The New Jeddo Dresses tee, i Sales o taaden “oan ckh ent ec. sam ps each. 
to which the best Arrowroot FIRST DELIVERY OF RICH AUTUMN “16 Regent atoct (neatly eppon posite S cgey ~ I. lew Burlington-atrest, W, 


IEBICH'S NEWS 
aND BS ha agengeprceig AU VELOCITY 
these modulations are really deaatifulle 


LAIN and FANCY SILKS. Patterns 


B®eow N and POLSON'S BA=8 and OBISP, SILKMERCERS, 


CORN 4 apimat sorter ot Nolte in belght Lone Olt, 196, Rogen street, and the book, es 8 whole, ia fat more invareting: Gan ir kerk 
wi er aad I, 
ass ; for a, price at £2 ca ta aod 3 ay 14 yards, — Gonduivstrech) | Ot fendoa * ROBRRT COCKS and OS. jew Burlington-atreet, = 
BOWN = and PO 4.80 8.'8 | acer, SILKS. Now ready, : 
CORN FLOU! SILKS. 
B wag gh ee ee ee Bakes and ORISP’S, Cheapest House in as ewan “viele ALMANACK 
= a " price 2 ga. 4 Sea. CE 14 yards, om every meg ned a LONDON NEWS ; Tables of Stamps, Taxes, poo rent band 
RBOWN and POLSON'S Patterns post-free. Patterns free. Remarkable Kvente, Postage Regulations, and » great variety rot 
B CORN FLOUR, Beautiful Usetul and Interesting Information. ‘The trade supplied be We 
to thicken SPECIALITIR, Bilks, from” | CLARKE and o., Warwick lane, Faternoater-tow sand G. Vickers, 
ee ue LYONAISE CORDED SILKS, io 
BROWN and POLSON’S| A resram mrmeetints mechan! ne SUBSCRIBERS 
oo oe Steere T LLU STRATED TIMES 
pa es : PECIAL ARRANGEMENTS have been = coe mir ae are 
BF OWN and POLS ONS) teisiPorlins in Plain and Yan) Cnlows, "Alon, Famtane ta V ISITORS oe LON DON | incts Bookseller or Newsagent : og Ba St pestered, wal be fee. 
to thicken "| ¢very Clan. Patterns post-free, are in ss St Prato rcie of asnp tot ea Copy 


Beef-tes, 


EDDING COSTUME. 
BROWN and POLSON 8 a anita eis ati aru ca ed 
Patterns post-free, 


JAMES S) ENCE and 0O,, 
‘ech 
76, al Led. 78, se Fate. its ovata i 
rat and 


Mantios, Shawls, Fancy Dress, Drapery, Ribbons, Hoslery, 
= “Gloves Lace, re, 


ECTURES on MINERALOGY and 


SPECIAL L NOVELTY (REGISTERED), 


RTA end LP OA OCR RAP DE CAIRO—BROCHE, Family and Complimentary Mourning Oct, 4, and teem i foe, £22, Those on Geology 
B SOs. ee Fe Leas souk. D This desirable Fabric, introduced for the first time, Wholesale an! Earall Silkmercers, x delivered on Thureday 
for is remarkabie alike for its Elegance, Dusebitiey, and "variety ot 76, 77, and 78, St, Paul’ Silkmeroars epee, ae Brenings, from een oe yg ne Ont, Lx aod ter. 
= — — . Patterns treo eer ER nage, whose Tes wo ae Oxtord-street, I | hnls Studenta to the Public Museums, and to places o of Fool 
+ | SIMPSON and COMPANY have | interest in the country. R.'W. JEL¥, D.D., 

B ROWN and POL ae S GRVERAL THOUSAND PIBOBS OF Z. purchased, at a considerable discount, and are now selling, 

CORK FLOUR, ENCH MEBRINOES and LINSEYS | “100 yards Norwich Bardeos, in all Oolours, 2% 114d. the Dress; IANOFORTES. .—MOORE and MOORK 
Fine 


price, | 
lates parcel Fancy ake, 4, the Dees i also, Black 


Glacés and G Grains, every price, from oe et 


——— - — Aberdeen Linee: 
80 , Patterns free. PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet, W. ‘ide, in White and Senet, 
BROWN and POLSON'S wiped Renn cas Sina Wo, 


the 

READY, ALL TERN Speirs provisos Uta aa 
CORN FLOUR, | ———How READY, ALL THE NEW PA’ 3 IN Fianoe, <8 10. per quarter ; Dre £3 1a, 

for ith . Colour, 644. G uarter ; 
Seowed Fru, | [VANCY FLANNELS (all Wool), | “rnc Printed Mulinn, m. 04, 3 90, and 4s, 98, the Drew of a: Celtgne Goans, ¢ Cire Brie ‘a tags 
R ow Nn and P OL 8 ON’S|aamen Stour In 6a) Ley at Py si Z, Simpson and Company,” tog x 1 10, BISHOPSGATE. STREET, Mererooms, 
B CORN FLOUR, Cee eran ROBINSON, 103 t0'108, Oxtord-nurest, 48, Soils Pemeeret Se a International, hibition, | 166; y Honourable 

JAPANESE SILKS, } mantle good and cheap Pianos to 

24, vd wa Eh) tt ae 


Goss OF THE SEASON, 
SUMMEN SILKS 


JAPANESE SILKS, ae nm 
JAPANESE SILKS, 399, 6d, 


AKER sad 0 CRISP’S, the only House in 


OOBRE and MOOBE’ 8 Three-years’ System 
ore sorties oo HAR UMS, at 2 gs, i ng gs, and 4 ga, 


Brown and POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR. reduced in price, 
aie Packets, 4d. Perm on = ie 108 to iT : Londen fe Ret Jeane Bl, OORE and MOORE extend their Three- 
Browse mit POLSON S ct A Aa Si taden ot Grey [posta B BLACK SILK NOTICE. Mom ene TE REET — 

Oban and Brown, and various new for this Three and | i a - 
—- —— — - A size, cireular, with hood, from 21s. M4, more than 80 in. leog, ilk, all of the best na and aloes, wen guasenines. IANOS Let on Hire for Period 
B BROWN and POLSON’S| 8 " " oe Bn Plaka, fared, ant een ond aie ti, and OR THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF PURCHASE. 
CORN FLOUB. | ‘The Inverness, with cape, from 334,64, |, aaa N.B.—Thewe goods are la, 64. to 3a. per aad under prices, Tomgent, ervortment tn Loos every desori W sod ies, 
The Bencoaat, hood and 350, 64. PRACHEY, Maker, 73, ithin, 
~ au ON ELVETEENS, VELVETEENS, ae 
Sag Rea ae See SE er PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, V WILL HAPPEN 
ROWN and POLSON’ S| The Miustrated Manual of Fashions post-free on application, ‘6 onan, CCIDENTS A 
B CORN FLOUR. ht rains Everyone should therefore provide spain them, 
Tins, 7 1b, AMILY MOUBNING, from £1 I5e, 6d, 6h gre Werk sien Lath vo be Pater, ened by 
at a pee, made up and trimmed in the most correct taste, may be ob- Patterns tres.—BAKER and ih euutches OF £0 per Went well aie ey ait 
BROWN and POLSON’S C7 'BORINBON’S. "BAKER AND "| may be seoured by an Annual from £3 to £8 fe. to the 
B CORK FLOUR, | govinot (with dremmnaker, if dcsived) upon reosipt ot later, order, NEW JACKETS, MANTLES, CLOAKS, &e. MANGE Cornhill; and 10, Regent-atron, London,” 
steak oy alegre - ‘arise nonraigaaaly "WATERPROOF OLOAKS, with Expanding ‘ LLtAM J. ViAS, Secretary 
a Pe one Oot and Warehouse, am, 07 DENT and OO., WATCH, OLOOK, and 
ROWN and POLSON’ tam looms, or colon, CHRONOMETER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, H. 
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